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THE LATE REV. JABEZ 
BUNTING, D.D. 


Tar portrait we give herewith is 
that of the late Rev. Jabea Bunting, 
D.D., who has for years been the 
most prominent chief of the Method- 
ist Church in England, We condense 
the following sketch of his life from 
an English periodical : 

In August, 1769, a strange man 
passed through the quiet village of 
Moneyash, in Derbyshire. It was 
noised abroad that one who was on 
his way to embark for America ‘as 
a missionary, would preach in the 
Methodist Chapel. .His name was 
Richard Boardman, the first mis- 
sionary sent out by John Wesley. 
At that day, and in that place, a 
missionary was a strange phenom- 
enon, and many came to hear, His 
text was 1 Chron., iv., 9, 10—the 
prayer of Jabez, To the seeking 
heart of at least one young woman 
the Lord sent, by his hand, a saving 
messaga Ten yeats afterward she 
was rejoicing over the birth of a 
first, and, as it proved, an only, son: 
She remembered the words that had 
been made a balm to her soul, and, 
vowing her child to the Lord, ‘ call- 
ed his name Jabez.” Full oft did 
that pious mother put up for her lit- 
tle one the prayer of Jabez, “‘ Oh that 
thou wouldst bless me indeed, and 
enlarge my coast, and that thine 
hand might be with me, and that 
thou wouldst keep me from evil, 
that it may not grieve me!” While 
he was yet an infant, she carried him 
to Oldham Street Chapel, Manches- 
ter, and there presented him to John 
Wesley. Well-stricken in years, 
the evangelist took in his arms the 
child, and pronounced upon it a 

blessing. 

Nearly twenty years from that 
day two young men, of about the 
same age, are seen Walking out from 
Manchester. The two friends reach 
a cottage, or a farm-house, where 
few humble people meet to hear the 
Gospel. The one, Jabez Bunting, 
begins the service; his companion, 
James Wood, watches earnestly. 

Nearly forty years from that day 
you might see this same countenance 
fixed on the same friend, and glow- 
ing with like sentiments. They are 
now in that Oldham Street Chapel, 
so connected with their early relig- 
ious course. The black locks of 
James Wood have become white as 
any snow. And time has also touch- 
ed hisfriend. The compact, express- 
ive head is very:bald; the pale coun- 
tenance has become full and strong- 
ly colored; and, instead of extreme 
slenderness, we have advanced cor- 
pulency. But the whole air speaks 
generosity and happiness. Those 
smiles do not play upon the counte- 
nance—that confidence does not sit 
in the eye—those various tones of 








easy and sometimes playful sagacity, of hope, and 
humor, and pathos, do not come from the breast 
of a.man who has a bitter or a broken heart. 
Methodism has reached the age of a hundred years, 
and her chief men are met to concert measures for 
duly noting her centenary. To him all look for 
the clearest exposition and the wisest counsel. He 
is in the act of opening up that plan which is to 
evoke such wonderful response throughout home 
and missionary Methodism. As his friend watches 
him with joy and pride, doubtless he thinks of the 
day when he saw him trembling before his cottage 
audience. 

Among the Methodists a young man like Jabez 
Bunting was not likely to preach long without a 
call to the full ministry. This he received in 1799, 
being then twenty years of age, It was not ac- 
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cepted without a sacrifice. His father, a pious and 
sensible man, had placed him at one of the best 
schools in Manchester. One of his school-fellows 
was the son of Dr. Percival, then very eminent in 
that town as a physician and man of literature. 
By this young friend he was often taken to the 
house of his father, who was so struck with him 
that he received him into his family, without a fee, 
as his medical pupil@nd amanuensis, Before the 
call to the ministry came Mrs. Bunting was a 
widow,‘and so interested had Dr. Percival become 
in his pupil, that he had made arrangements by 
which he should take his diploma at a Continental 
university free of expense, and promised to intro- 
duce him to a Manchester practice, worth at first 
£709 a year. The mother had long devoted her 
son to God, and the son had grace to choose the 
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better part. The kindly feeling of his generous 
friend, Dr. Percival, was manifested even in death, 
as he appointed him his executor, and left te him 
and to his own son all his papers. 

The young preacher at onee bespoke the sympa- 
thy of his hearers by @ transparent naturalness. 
Men always cease to appear natural when they 
strain to make themselves more than they are, 
Against this error Dr. Bunting was doubly guard- 
ed by a vigorous judgment and a deep modesty, 
The former led him to choose the course in which 
he excelled without straining, and the latter shed 
upon his public and private demeanor a mellow 
and engaging simplicity. ‘‘ And such modesty !” 
was frequently the closing touch of a picture of his 
early virtues, drawm by # most intelligent lady, 
now gone home. Another venerable woman, speek 
ing of his earlier ministry, saidto us, 
‘‘Tn the pulpit, he had the authority 
ofan apostle; out of it, the meekuess 
of Moses.” To this duy nothing is 
more striking in his public efforts 
than the complete absence of man» 
nerism or attempt; and.in his pri» 
vate life nothing more striking than 
the beautiful modesty with which 
this nate is allied. 

' One who was present when Dr; 
Bunting was received inte fall con- 
nection by the Conferen-e, has often 


told us marked was his modesty 
among kis youthful brethren. Yet 
all who w the heart that beat um 


der that} modest countenente: knew 
was braver, and.all who 
voice, which, in reply to 









melted, knew that none 


could e with more self-posses- 
sion, with more force, or ap- 
peal with stronget thunder. 

Mr. Vgood-has again and again de- 


clared ua, with a smile, that. he 


small 3 
preacher just come from the North. 
“ Brethrin, pray for us,” was his 
text, a such preaching!" ox- 
claimed bur informant; “I never 
heard sugh a sermon before.” As 
he advargced in life, that which first 
astonisb@' as maturity delighted as 
com jess, and many were wont 
to a ht, in his great discourses, 
it was aligost imposs: ble to show the 


place in ¢hich a sentence: could be 
withdraw, altered, or supplied, 
The b}pression of his ministry 
was not of grandeur, or brillian- 
cy, or y, but chiefly of power. 
This im of power was much 


intensifief by the persugsion that the 
power wep legitimate. The hearer 
knew tha@ he had not been beguiled 


into su ion by display, had not 
been by a mere rush of 
masterful}nassion ; but ihe preacher 


approached his reason, 
challenged his resistance, and by 
open stroje sent swift upon open 

e through all his parries, 

upon him and bore him 
clean away. “‘ What do you think 
of him ?” spked an admirer, who had 
taken one @ hear him little used to 
Methodist fuapels. “Think of him? 
there can { » but one opinion-~it is, 
Surrender t discretion.” 

But his p§wer, if oratorically great, 
was religiogsly wonderful. One most 
intelligent Ff 
while Dr. F 
more per! 
his p : 
that of any ' 
his popular forder of talent. 
worthy mah in that town, whose 
judgment yould not be formed on 
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just the same grounds, has, in his own way, given 
us alike testimony. ‘‘ He twas a soul-saving preach- 
er.  Blese you! all the soul-saving preachers we 


“have nowadays are only children tohim, Oh, what 


a power was with his word—to hear him on a Sun- 
day evening !” 

Noone speaks of Dr. Bunting’s power in preach- 
ing without connecting with it his power in prayer. 
A sketch, published some years ago, under the au- 
spices of Mr. (Hon, Edward?) Everett (just now 
very famous), and generally ascribed to his pen, 
says, that this ‘stamps his whole character with 
a sacredness which ought to lead an opponent to 
touch him with mingled awe and respect, lest, 
verily, in some cases he should be found fighting 
against God.” 

Such are the characteristics by which Dr. Bunt- 
ing, in ths very outset, gained pre-eminence in the 
body to which he belonged. That pre-eminence 
has never waned. With singular rapidity his tal- 
ents won him an influence equal to that of the first 
men in the Body. He was very early made Sec- 
retary of the Conference, and when only of twenty- 
one yeats’ standing in the ministry, was placed in 
the chair. 

This rapid rise was perfectly natural. He never 
troubled the Conference with unnecessary speeches. 
He never tried to be eloquent. He rose only when 
a real measure was to be discussed, or a real diffi- 
culty solved. He always touched the leading 
points of the case, and threw upon them a light so 
natural that all perceived them distinctly, and 
most thought they saw just ashe saw. Ifhe had 
to support an important measure, he waited till 
both sider had thrown upon it all the light they 
could. 

‘* We have heard pleaders at the bar, and states- 
men in the Senate,” says the sketch ascribed to 
Mr. Evorett, ‘but we solemnly aver that, for re- 
ply, we never heard a near approach to him.” 

Joined with his power of debate was a knowl- 
edge of the Methodist economy equally remark- 
able. In addition to his natural bent, Providence 
seems to have speedily led him to love and study 
discipline. From childhood he had been taken by 
his mother to the Love Feasts; but when he was 
about fifteen years of age, Alexander Mather or- 
dered strict attention to the rule that no one should 
be admitted without s ticket-—the token of member- 
ship among the Methodists. Jabez was preparing 
to go as usual, but his mother told him he could 
not, and then, with much solemnity, said, ‘‘I do 
not know what you think of it, Jabez, but to me 
it seems an awful thing that, after having been 
carried there, you should now be excluded by your 
own fault.”. The Lord used these simple words of 
maternal solicitude to awaken a soul that was to 
be the'instrument of awakening many. 

Unequaled in power of debate and in knowl- 
edge of the Methodist system, his influence was 
soon ascendant. Years have only confirmed his 
ascendency. Every attempt to undermine it has 
only left it more consolidated. Four times his 
brethren have placed him at their head. Never, 
perhaps, in any body where all are equal, where 
all have the same chance, has it been the lot of a 
man who had no advantage in birth, fortune, or 
patronage, to gain suddenly such a powerful influ- 
ence, and to go on inc ing that infl through 
a long series of onerous trusts, held liable to an- 
nual discussion and assault. When Dr. Bunting 
was at school he was much teased by his compan- 
ions for being a Methodist. His mother applied 
to the master, and spoke of removing him. ‘‘ You 
may make yourself quite easy on that score,” said 
he, “ for he will soon be at the head of the school, 
and thus all the other boys will be under him.” 
The prediction was soon fulfilled, and his school- 
fellows were as ready to honor as they had been to 
plague him. ‘The same powers which told his 
teacher that he would soon be at the head of the 
school, told all who knew him that he would soon 
be at the head of the Conference. 

Many not belonging to the same body with Dr. 
Bunting have of late had an opportunity to judge 
for themselves as to the source of his power. 
the 19th of August, 1846, nearly a thousand thought- 
ful men stood on the same level, at Freemasons’ 
Hall. Of different lands, tongues, and denoniina- 
tions, they were one in the alliance of evangelical 
faith. Dr. Bunting was of their number. And 
we believe that most who remained throughout 
the proceedings of that Conference felt that it was 
impossible for him to be in any deliberative assem- 
bly without eventually taking the lead. ‘* What 
a wonderful old maa that is!" said an American 
gentleman, in our hearing, to Dr. Cox, of New 
York. ‘* Yes, Sir,” replied the Doctor, with his 





+ wonted vivacity; ‘‘of all the great men whom I 


had known and admired before seeing them, none 
has grown upon me, by proximity, so much as 
Dr. Bunting.” 

Soon after Dr. Bunting had begun to lead in the 
Conf a signal ion arose for eliciting both 
his popular and governing talents. Dr. Coke died 
at sea, bequeathing to the Methodists a thriving 
but portionless family of Missions, for which his 
personal influence had theretofore mainly provided. 
They must either be abandoned or organized. 
Among the foremost to advise the latter course 
was Dr. Bunting. He had already offered him- 
self as a missionary ; and we have heard him say, 
‘** Some of the happiest moments of my life, next 
to those that immediately followed my conversion, 
were when I fully presented myself to the Lord as 
a missionary to India.” His own wishes had been 
overruled ; and now that a day of need for the mis- 
sions arose, his powerful aid was at hand. On the 
platform his eloquence found a sphere in which it 
outshone al! its former lustre. 

Another feature of Dr. Bunting’s legislation has 
beer the giving te Methodism all the ordinances 
of a Church complete in itself, so removing it from 
the position of 2 supplement to the Establishment. 
The opening of colleges for training the ministry, 
the use of imposition of hands in ordination, and 
the placing of the various Connectional funds on 
permanent bases, all directly tended to give Meth- 
odism a position wholly independent. Dr. Bunt- 








ing speaks of William Thompson as his father in 
ecclesiastical polity. He was the first President 
of Conference after John Wesley’s death, and his 
influence is believed to have mainly decided that 
English Methodism, instead of following the Epis- 
copal model, already established in America, took 
the Presbyterian form, which it retains. Dr. Bunt- 
ing’s intense interest in the Free Church question 
goes far to enable us to judge of his real leanings 
in things ecclesiastic. But while firmly leading 
Methodism to a position wholly apart from the Es- 
tablishment, he has been careful to maintain friend- 
ship for the Establishment. ‘‘ Friends of all, ene- 
mies of none,” was the original idea of Methodism 
—to which, under all circumstancés, Dr. Bunting 
has uniformly adhered. 

When Richard Watson died, in 1833, Dr. Bunt- 
ing, who had been for some years in the North, 
came to take his place at the head of the Wesleyan 
Missions. In that position he has since remained. 
It is no province of ours to examine his adminis- 
tration of this weighty trust. On comparing the 
report of the Society for the year before he took 
office with that of the present year, we find in— 





833. 1849. 
150 290 
214 808 
. 48,849 100,231 
27,676 74,318 
PE occcbensscccccesees £47,715 £104,126 


Dr. Bunting leaves behind him. to his family 
and his people, only the heritage of his good ns me 
and his many works. Though he was the ac- 
knowledged leader among the Methodists, and be- 
sides filling their highest posts of honor, was for 
three years their editor, for seventeen years one of 
their missionary secretaries, and the President of 
their Theological schools from the time of their es- 
tablishment in 1835, he received for these varied 
services only the ordinary salary of a British Meth- 
odist preacher, £150 ($750) per annum, with house- 
rent and taxes. 

We have only to add that as he lived so he died, 
in the bosom of the Methodist Church, and, hav- 
ing rejoiced in her prosperity, stood by her in her 
storms, and resisted many tempting offers to come 
out of her. His bones at last found a resting- 
place with her fathers in the yard of the City-Road 
Chapel—a special license to that purpose having 
been granted by the late Government upon his own 
earnest and oft-repeated request. 
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THE CRUSADE AGAINST CHRISTIANS 
IN THE EAST. 


N another part of this paper the reader will 

find an illustrated account of the fearful 

massacre of Christians at Djidda, in Arabia, of 
which the news has just come to hand. 

In this instance the victims appear to have 
been for the most part English and French ; 
but, latterly, Americans have been even greater 
sufferers than Europeans by the persecution of 
the Mussulmans. Nobody has forgotten the 
heart-rending details of the outrage committed 
only a few months ago on the family of our 
countryman, the missionary Dickson. Later 
still, in the same region, we have heard of an 
American missionary, Mr. Dod, being driven, 
with his family, from his home early in the 
morning, and compelled to travel over burning 
plains under the noonday sun, without even so 
much as a glass of water for his fainting wife 
and child. For neither of these two outrages 
has any one been punished. The indifference 
and neglect which the Government has shown 
with regard to the massacre of four American 
missionaries and their families, a year gone, at 
Futteghur, in India, may perhaps be under- 
stood, though their mourning relatives in this 
and neighboring States feel them none the less 
keenly. But people do not understand why 
measures have not been taken to vindicate the 
inviolability of the American citizen in Syria. 

It is already being remarked that the famous 
passage in Charles Dickens's History of England 


wherein he says that “the United States are 


honorably remarkable for protecting their citi- 
zens wherever they go,” is really the most cut- 
ting sarcasm on the country that was ever pub- 
lished. Remarkable for protecting their citi- 
zens, indeed! - Why, the United States Govern- 
ment does not stir hand or foot when American 
ladies are violated and murdered, and American 
missionaries butchered. Protect their citizens ! 
When political capital is to be made by brag- 
gart interference on behalf of Hungarian rene- 
gades, you shall admire the energy and prompt- 
itude with which American officers dash to the 


rescue, and American statesmen offer to fight 


raged, and her husband killed before her eyes, 
and no attempt is made by the local authorities 
to avenge the deed, you won’t hear much of in- 
terference either by American officers or Amer- 
ican statesmen. When a silly British sailor 
boards a few American ships in the Gulf, you 
would suppose that the breasts of the President 
and his advisers would actually explode with 
patriotic wrath; but vile miscreants may cut. 
the throats of unoffending American preachers, 
or drive American mothers and children out to 
perish on the sands of Syria, and not a pulse 
seems to beat the faster at Washington. If this 
be the way the United Stetes are ‘honorably 
remarkable,” the sooner they seck other chan- 
nels to honor the better. 





Some ask where the fault lies? Where can 
it lie but at the door of the Executive Govern- 
ment? It may be, indeed it must be, that the 
United States representatives in Turkey and 
Syria are unfit for their posts; most of the 
United States consuls throughout the East are 
graceless rascals, who would disgrace any coun- 
try; and our minister at Constantinople must 
be a very poor creature. But these subordi- 
nates owe no responsibility to the public, nor 
can the public call them to account. It is the 
President and his advisers who are responsible 
to the people of the United States, and upon 
their heads must the blame fall when public 
duties are neglected. 

With all his faults, President Pierce burned 
down a town because some one in it had broken 
a bottle on the nose of a United States minister ; 
and, without entering into the general merits of 
the measure, it has no doubt proved conducive 
to the safety of United States citizens in that 
part of the world. A similar stroke of policy 
is sadly needly in the Levant. The Mussnl- 
mans are evidently growing bold by the toler- 
ance with which Christian nations treat their 
outrages. They need a lesson. In Turkey, 
and all the neighboring countries, no servant 
thinks you are in earnest till you apply a cane 
to a fleshy part of his body; the authorities and 
Pachas want the cane now. All Christendom 
would applaud the United States if on» of their 
ships administered a measure of exemplary pun- 
ishment to the authorities who are practically 
shielding the authors of the outrages upon our 
countrymen. If General Jackson had been 
President, Jaffa would ere this have been grant- 
ed twenty-four hours to decide whether its mag- 
istrates would do their duty or no. Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s policy is certainly a striking contrast 
in this respect. 





THE WAR OF THE RAILROADS. 

Tue war to which allusion was made in these 
columns a few weeks back continues to rage with 
unabated vigor. It may well command public 
attention. Railroads have been, under Divine 
Providence, the chief instrument of our nation- 
al progress since 1840; controversies involving 
their most vital interests are of public moment. 

It will be remembered that the pending con- 
test between the New York Central and the Erie 
Railways grew out of a resolution of the latter 
to reduce the fare below a paying point, thus 
obliging its rival to do the same or to lose its 
passenger business. The motive for the act 
was alleged faithlessness on the part of the Cen- 
tral; the object sought is a division, with the 
Central, of the profits reaped by that road from 
the carriage of passengers between Albany and 
Buffalo. In other words, the Erie, which has 
no passenger business worth mentioning, de- 
mands that the Central shall divide with it the 
receipts from its passenger business ; and in de- 
fault of compliance the Erie proposes to break 
down the Central. being itself past injury. Into 
this fight now step all, or nearly all, the West- 
ern roads; which, taking the ground that rail- 
way property generally is in so delicate a posi- 
tion that further losses will destroy its value 
altogether, interpose to coerce the Erie into a 
fairer course of policy. They have agreed to 
send the Erie to Coventry, not to sell tickets 
over that line, or to honor tickets granted by it; 
in a word,-to do every thing in their power to 
divert travel from it until it shall cease its de- 
structive warfare upon its rival. 

It would seem that the combination is too 
powerful to be resisted, and that, whatever pride 
may prompt, the offending Company will now be 
brought to terms. An insolvent concern may 
brave disgrace and laugh at defaults; but there 
is a point which even bankrupts can not pass— 
there are things which can not be bought with- 
out money. It seems impossible that one link 
in the great chain of road to the West can suc- 
cessfully defy all the other links. 

This, however, is not of public consequence. 
The point in the controversy which deserves 
general attention is the broad question whether 
our railways can continue to be paying proper- 
ty. Experience has rendered it abundantly 
manifest that it is only with the best business 
management, and under the most advantageous 
circumstances of position, that any railway in 
the United States can pay interest on its cost. 
It is equally certain that a large proportion of 
the roads which are built are not managed with 
the economy, or blessed with the local advant- 
ages essential to make them lucrative. The 
question which now presents itself is this: Shall 
the existing roads, in a keen competition for 
business, aid Fate in working general ruin? 
Shall they be engineered with an eye to stock 
operations in Wall Street, or with a view to 
their ultimate value as dividend-paying prop- 
erty? 

These are the questions which owners of rail- 
way stock throughout the country must answer 
for themselves. And their interest is that of 
the public at large. For, though it may seem 
that the public is a gainer by close competition 
and consequently cheap fares on railways, these 
are, in fact, mere modern illustrations of the old 
story of killing the goose with the golden eggs. 
If our railways ruin themselves by bad manage- 
ment or too low we shall have no more 
roads built, And the national progress, of which 





railways have been the cause and the secret, 
will be at an end at once. 





A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


Certain sensible men in this city propose to 
give the public free baths at the public expense. 
Nothing could be better. Health requires them ; 
nature facilitates their construction; common 
sense discovers their benefit at a glance. Pub- 
lic baths, it may safely be said, would effect a 
diminution of several per cent. in our bills of 
mortality. 

Why should the proposed reform be limited 
to New York? Why should not swimming 
schools and baths be established in every city 
throughout the country? Doctors will certify 
that ten per cent. of the diseases which afflict 
humanity (some say a much larger proportion) 
might be averted by thorough and regular ab- 
lutions. Why not make such an easy and 
pleasant regimen general and obligatory on the 
rising generation ? 

Physical education, the importance of which 
will shortly dawn upon the American mind, is, 
in some points of view, more important than 
mental training; and no branch of it is better 
worth pursuit than the art of swimming. Apart 
from the mere consideration of the security which 
it affords in a country where every one is ex- 
posed to greater or less opportunities of drown- 
ing, swimming is, in reality, one of the most 
healthy exercises in which boys can engage. 
No sport tends more directly to develop the 
muscles or brace the nerves. None imparts 
more vigor to the frame. 

If our school teachers were wise, they would 
make swimming as essential a branch of educa- 
tion as arithmetic or history. In the season 
they would oblige every boy to learn to swim 
and to take exercise in the water. This is the 
practice in France, and it is one of those French 
customs which justify the assertion that ‘‘ they 
order things better in France.” 





THE PURCHASE OF MOUNT VERNON. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly. 
Ricamonp, July 17, 1858. 

Sin,—The thanks of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union are due to you for an elo- 
quent article, entitled ‘‘A Visit to Mount Vernon,” 
published in your periodical of July 3. It has 
been read with much gratification, but I trust that 
you will have the goodness to correct an error 
which a sense of justice impels me to point out. 
You say that ‘‘a number of Virginia ladies have 
associated themselves together, and obtained from 
Mr. Washington a contract entitling them to pur- 
chase the property for public uses, for a given sum, 
within a fixed time.”” The Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation is not one ‘of Virginia ladies,” or of ladies 
from any one State—it is an Association of the 
Union, purely and heartily national in the fullest 
meaning of the word. ‘he project of purchasing 
and consecrating the home and grave of Washing- 
ton, through the exertions of his grateful daugh- 
ters, was originated by a lady of South Carolina, 
Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham. She labored zeal- 
ously for several years under the title of a *‘ South- 
ern Matron,” a nom de plume affixed to her first ap- 
peal by an editor who was not acquainted with the 
writer. The dread of personal publicity caused 
her to adopt this signature. But when the Asso- 
ciation became a legalized body, the entreaties of 
her friends, and of Mr. Everett in particular, in- 
duced her, though very reluctantly, to abandon 
her incognita. 

In March, 1858, Virginia, at her solicitation, 
granted a charter authorizing a part of Mount 
Vernon (two hundred acres) to be purchased and 
owned by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 
of the Union, and limiting its capital stock to five 
hundred thousand dollars, 

The Constitution of the Association, formally 
adopted by the Governor of Virginia, in accord- 
ance with a provision of the charter, requires that 
the Association shall have a Regent, and that Miss 
Ann Pamela Cunningham shall be the first Re- 
gent, and that she shall appoint a Vice-Regent to 
represent each State. Twelve Vice-Regents have 
received their appointments, and the Regent hopes 
before long to select a representative from every 
State. Thus you perceive the Mount Vernon As- 
sociation is not one of ‘ Virginia ladies,” but of the 
whole Union, and Virginia is only represented in 
the same manner as her sister States. 

The contract with Mr. Washington was obtain- 
ed not by ‘‘ Virginia ladies,” or ladies of any other 
State, but by the Regent of the Association, whose 
personal influence with him alone induced him to 
sell to the Association after he had positively de- 
lined to do so. It is but just to the honored and 

head of our Association that these facts 
be made public. 

I inclose the last Report of the Secretary of the 
Association, which gives a correct statement of its 
present prospects and intentions, and the names of 
the Vice-Regents. 

With the solicitation that you will correct the 
inadvertent error which must gain so wide a cir- 
culation through your periodical, 

I am yours, respectfully, 
Ana Cora Rrronts, 
Vice-Regent of the Mt. Vernon Association for Virginia. 

The following is an extract from the last Report 
of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the 
Union : 

“The sum stipulated for in the contract of purchase 
is two hundred thousand dollars, eighteen thousand of 
which were paid at the execution of the contract, and the 
first installment of fifty-seven thousand “liars is due on 
the Ist of January, 1859. The balance is due in three 
annual installments; and in the failure to pay the fifty- 
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seven thousand dollars due January, 185), the sum of 
eighteen thousand dollars, already paid, is forfeited. 
The sums now on hand, contributed by members of local 
associations, by various public-spirited bodies and indi- 
viduals, and accruing from the delivery of Mr. Everett's 
address, are sufficient to meet the installment due in 
January next. The sums required to meet the other in- 
stallments, and the payment of interest, if interest should 
become due by failure to obtain possession on the 22d of 
February next, by the entire consummation of the pur- 
chase, are yet to be provided. 

“In addition to the large sum required to fulfill the 
contract of purchase, a considerable amount will be nec- 
essary to repair the mansion-house, to restore it, with the 
garden and grounds, as nearly as possible, to the condi- 
tion in which they were left by the Great PRorgietor, 
and to meet the expense of managing the estate and se- 
curing its permanent preservation. 

“The following are the officers who at present com- 
pose the Grand Council of the Association : 

“ Regent—Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, South Car- 
olina. 

* Vice- Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. Alice H. Dickinson, Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Philoclea Edgeworth Eve, Augusta, 
Georgia; Mrs. Octavia Walton Le Vert, Mobile, Ala- 
bama; Mrs. Catharine A. M‘Willie, Jackson, Mississip- 
pi; Mrs. Margaretta S. Morse, New Orleans, Louisiana ; 
Mrs. Mary Ru Fogg, Nashville, Tennessee; Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Walton, St. Louis, Missouri; Miss Mary 
Morris Hamilton, New York City, New York ; Mra, Lou- 
isa 7 11 Greenough, Boston, Massachusetts ; Mrs. 
Abba Isabella Little, Portland, Maine; Madame the 
Princess Murat, Tallahassee, Florida; Mrs. Susan L. 
Pellet, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia; George W. 
Riggs, Esq., Treasurer, Washington, D. C. 

*Tke sum of one dollar constitutes the contributor a 

ber of the A jation; and the name, sum, and res- 
idence of every subscriber must be carefully registered 
by the persons who are authorized to make or receive 
collections in aid%®f the Mount Vernon fund.” 


The following is extracted from the Appeal to 
the ladies of the State of New York for the pur- 
chase of Mount Vernon: 

The Vice-Regent for the State of New York is Miss 
Mary Moreis Hami.ton, of Westchester County. 

“*Any citizen of the United States.from whom the 
Regent, any of the Vice-Regents, the Secretary, the 
Treasurer, or any local board or authorized agent, may, 
for that purpose, receive or recognize the receipt of the 
sum of one dollar, shall be a member of the Association; 
and the payment of the further sum of one dollar, on or 
before the 22d of February in any year, shall entitle a 
member to attend and vote at the annual meeting of the 
Association of that year.’ 

“The following plan has been adopted for the State 
of New York, as a simple and practical method, and is 
now offered for the purpose of enabling every one, 
through its length and breadth, to unite in securing this 
national object, so long desired, and so dear to every 
American heart. What proportion of the whole sum is 
expected from our State can not now be named; but it is 
confidently believed that, if necessary, the whole amount 
would be forthcoming. 

“ The office of the Association in the elty of New York 
is in the ‘Cooper Institute, Astor Place. The Vice-Re- 
gent will be assisted by a Standing Committee of ladies, 
by a large ber of lady Managers, and by an Adviso- 
7 Committee of gentlemen from different parts of the 

tate, 

“ The lady M will be appointed in each county, 
city, and large village by the Vice-Regent, or by a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee, to collect subscriptions, 
and forward the amounts received to the person appoint- 
ing them. 

“The funds collected (deducting necessary expenses) 
are to be deposited in the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, until required for the payment of the 
purchase moneys of the property, to be drawn out only 
on the draft of the Vice-Regent, countersigned by at least 
three of the Advisory C ittee of gentl The 
name and residence of each subscriber, from one dollar 
and upward, will be recorded upon the register of names, 
to be preserved among the archives of the Association at 
Mount Vernon. 

“ Regular meetings of the Committees, for consulta- 
tion and business, will be held on the first Tuesday of 
each month, at 11 o’clock a.m., at the office in the city 
of New York. The office in New York will be open dai- 
ly, from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., where subscriptions will be re- 
ceived in person or by letter, and any further information 
given. Post-office address, New York City, Station D. 

“New Yous, July 29, 1858. 

“ Ladies Standing Committee—Mrs. Millard Fillmore, 
Buffalo; Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt, Croton; Mrs. Will- 
fam H. Seward, Auburn; Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, Mor- 
risania; Mrs, Washington Hunt, Lockport; Mrs. Sam- 
uel Rochester; Mrs. Horatio Seymour, Utica; 
Mrs. Johnston Livingston, Livingston; Mrs. G. 8. Silli- 
man, Brooklyn; Mrs. Edward Cooper, New York ; Mrs. 
Andrew J. Downing, Fishkill; Mrs. George Bancroft, 
New York ; Mrs. John Sherwood, New York ; Mrs. Chas. 
P. Daly, New York; Mrs. Marshall 0. Roberts, New 
York ; Mrs. Lewis M. Rutherfurd, New York ; Mrs. John 
Macgregor, New York; Mrs. Walden Pell, New York; 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, New York ; Mrs. Edw'd M. Smith, 
Albion; Mrs. Herman D. Gould, Delhi; Miss Susan 
Fennimore Cooper, Cooperstown ; Mrs. George R. Bab- 
cock, Buffalo; Mrs. Edmund Schriver, Troy; Mrs. Rob- 
ert J. Lansing, Watertown. 

“— Committee—Hon. John A. King, Governor 
of New York; Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles, New York; Mr. 
Washington Irving, Tarrytown; Mr. Daniel 8. Dickin- 
son, Binghamton; Mr. Henry R. Selden, Clarkson; Mr. 
Frederic De Peyster, New York; Mr. Benson J. Los- 
sing, Poughkeepsie; Mr. E. D. Morgan, New York; Mr. 
William Kelly, Rhinebeck ; Mr, Erastus Corning, Alba- 
ny; Mr. Robert B. Minturn, New York; Mr. Charles 
Augustus Davis, New York; Mr. Royal Phelps, New 
York; Mr. William Samuel Johnson, Ellicottsville; Mr. 
James 8. Wadsworth, Geneseo; Mr. Thomas H. Bond, 
Oswego; Mr. Edward Huntington, Rome; Mr. Heman 
J. Redfield, Batavia ; Mr. E. W. Leavenworth, Syracuse ; 
Mr. David Rumsey, Bath; Mr. Daniel B. St. John, New- 
burgh ; Mr. James O. Putnam, Buffalo; Mr. Gouverneur 
Kemble, Cold Spring; Mr. Geo. W. Cuyler, Palmyra ; 
Mr. Wm. C. Pierrepont, Pierrepont Manor; Mr, Amasa 
J. Moore, Plattsburg ; Mr. William A. Wheeler, Malone ; 
Mr. Henry H. Ross, Essex; Mr. James G. Hopkins, Og- 
densburg; Mr. Martin Lee, Granville; Mr. Samuel G. 
a Jun., Elmira; Mr. Isaac Bell, Jun., New 

















IS AIME BONPLAND DEAD? 


“ Benim, July 13, 1858, 





has a great many friends in America, and I would be 
wanting in what I owe to them not to attend to what has 
reference to his memory. 

“ Receive, Monsieur le Ministre, the renewed assurances 
of my high consideration. I have been deeply affected by 
the kindness with which your Excellency let me assist 
at the noble entertainment of the 4th of July. 

“ Your respectful servant, 
** ALEX. vow Ilumno.pr.” 
The following is the paper inclosed : 

“*T hold it to be a duty to the many friends of my dear 
friend and companion in travels to communicate to them 
the following, the last-received notices of him, contained 
in letters to me from Dr. Lallemant, who left the Aus- 
trian frigate Novarra at Rio Janciro, in February last, 
and journeyed thence to San Borja, where he expected 
to find my old friend Bonpland. He did not find him 
there, however, but in his villa of Santa Anna. Dr. 
Lallemant’s letters are dated 10th and 19th April, 1858. 
I make the following extracts: 

“*TIn San Borja I stopped with an old friend of Bon- 
pland,the Vicar Gay, in whose company I visited the once 
finely cultivated but now quite deserted garden of the great 
botanist. The last letter received from M. Bonpland by 
Mr. Gay was toward the close of 1857. Since then came 
news of his severe sickness. Letters of inquiry received 
no answer; and though the distance is small, no one 
knew at San Borja whether he was dead or alive. 

“*He left San Borja in 1853 (having resided there 
since 1831), and removed to his villa of Santa Anna, 
where he devoted himself to the cultivation of indigen- 
ous orange-trees. The villa, valued at 10,000 piastres, 
was given him by the Government of Corrientes. He 
had, besides, a pension of 3000 francs from the French 
Government. His dwelling consists of two large huts, 
constructed of bamboo, and straw-thatched. They have 
doors but no windows, sufficient light being admitted 
between the chinks of the bamboo walls. I was received 
in the most friendly and hospitable manner. Notwith- 
standing the great age and sufferings of the noble old 
man, which the deep furrows on his face sufficiently be- 
tokened, his eye was still bright and clear. His weakness 
was, however, very evident. Conversation very quickly 
exhausted him. Lis disease is chronic inflammation of 
the bladder. 

“*The extremely simple manner of his life is quite 
voluntary with him, and not the result of necessity, but 
rather of long habit and personal preference. His means 
of living were quite easy. He has for many years prac- 
ticed medicine, but without remuneration; is very much 
regarded throughout the country; but loves solitude, 
and avoids especially those who volunteer counsel or as- 
sistance. His zeal for science is unabated ; his collec- 
tions and manuscripts are at Corrientes, where he has 
established a native museum. 

***]T arrived toward evening. The following morning I 
found him much worse. He had passed a very painful 
night. I begged him earnestly to let me serve him in 
some way; but fared as do all his friends: was told that 
he needed no help. When I took leave of him he dis- 
played some emotion; he probably thought of me as 
bearer of the last meseage he should ever receive, of love 
and honor, from the European world. Thus I left him, 
suffering, but still courageous. Those who are ned him 
have found him gradually losing strength for the last 
three months." 

** How joyful was the last letter I myself received from 
Bonpland! It is dated Tth of June, 1557: ‘I will,’ says 
he therein, ‘take my collections and manuscripts to 
Paris, and lodge them in the Museum. * My visit to 
France will be brief; I will soon return to my Santa 
Anna where I am spending a peaceful, happy life. I wish 
to die there; I desire my tomb to be in the shade of some 
one of the many trees I have planted there. How happy 
would I be, dear Humboldt, to see you again, and to re- 
vive our mutual recollections! Next August, on the 28th, 
I shall complete my 84th year, and I am three years 
younger than you. Aman has just died in this province 
at the age of 107. What a prospect for two travelers who 
have passed their 80th year!" 

“* This genial letter contrasts remarkably with the sor- 
rowful sketch of Dr. Lallemant. The news of his death 
arrived in Montevideo, according to M. Von Tschudi, on 
the 29th of May. It was reported that he died in San 
Borja, and the date of his death was not given. Now 
Dr. Lallemant spoke with him on the 18thof April. On 
the 19th of May a report of his death was contradicted 
at Porto Allegre. There remains, therefore, the hope 
still that the younger of us two is not the first called 
away. At such distances, however, the uncertainty is 
of long duration, as witness our painful longings for news 
of Edward Vogel, from Central Africa ; of Adolph Schlag- 
intweit, from Central Asia. 

“ ALEXANDER VON HuMmBOLDT. 

“ Banum, July 12, 1868." 


TH LOUNGER. 


“My pEAn Lounerr,—I know that the Weekly is 
printing Bulwer's ‘* What will he do with it?" which I 
read every week, as I have always read Bulwer, or I 
should have no right to speak of him. I do not know 
whether you like him or not; but I want to say some- 
thing not very flattering about him—and inclose it to 
you. Your friend, 

“*Tiwotny Reptor.” 











In a paper like this it is only fair that all sides 
should have a hearing, where there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in the manner of statement—and the 
Lounger thinks that the ‘‘ young ladies” will not 
quarrel with him for giving them such a capital 
chance of scolding at that unappreciative, unro- 
mantic, and cold-hearted Mr. Timothy Redtop. 


“SIR EDWARD BULWER JOSEPH LYTTON 
SURFACE, 

““My pear rounc Lapres,—I want to say a 
word to you about the Right Honorable Sir Edward 
George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, of No, 1, Park 
Lane, London, and Knebworth, Stevenage, Herts, 
Her Majesty's Secretary for the Colonies; one of the 
most popular novelists and well-known men of the 
time. As an author his present position is assured, 
People may or may not like his performances— 
may or may not think that they are very beauti- 
ful, poetic, and profound—may or may not think 
him the most coxcombical literary eharlatan of 
the century—false, frivolous, and sentimental—a 
dandy at heart and a sophist in mind—all these 
things are matters of opinion; the world may read 
and judge. 

“ Tf any rash man say that Bulwer ig Byron and 
water, I know he must look out for the boarding- 
schools. If there be any one human in 
whom the boarding-school believes (yes, my dears), 
as the dearest, darlingest, love of a naughty man, 
it is the right honorable as aforesaid. And I ex- 
ercise the liberty I share with all my fellow-citi- 

the indignant boarding~school—in 
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saying that I consider Her Majesty's Colonial Sec- 
retary in literature a fungus, feeding upon, and 
indicative of, the moral sophistry that is engender- 
ed by every extremely civilized society—the most 
complete, and therefore most dangerous represent- 
ative of that spirit in English society against which 
the whole contemporary literature of England— 
his own novels excepted—are the indignant and 
manly protest. Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Hood, Tennyson, the Brownings, Charlotte Bronté, 
Landor, and Grote, and, in his sympathies, Macau- 
lay, stand for mankind and huthan nature. Mr, 
. Samuel Warren, Sir Archibald Alison, the late Mr, 
Tommy Moore, Mr. Theodore Hook, and the Right 
Honorable Sir Edward George, et cetera, et cete- 
ra, stand for the lucky few who have climbed into 
high places. His literature is what Carlyle calls 
flunkey, and Thackeray snobbish. It is any thing 
but healthy and manly. (That is my opinion, 
dear young ladies.) 

“For all that, Sir Edward George is a man of 
very great talent, unshrinking industry, remark- 
able accomplishment, and incessant ambition. 
That he can tell an interesting story—that he is, 
in fact, one of the best story-tellers—by which I 
mean a man who understands plots, and combina- 
tions, and consequent interest—the columns of the 
Weekly constantly testify in the chapters of ‘‘ What 
will he do with it?”” He divides popularity in 
England with Dickens himself; and as for Amer- 
ica, why, ask your next young lady friend for her 
book 6f selections, and see for yourself (as if you 
hadn’t your own gilt-edged album crowded with 
plums from Bulwer !). 

‘* Now let us close the album upon those delight- 
ful sentiments for a moment. Let us permit Mr. 
Joseph Surface to shut his mouth for a little while, 
and look at his life. 

‘*Some thirty years ago, more or less, this nice 
young man was beginning his now celebrated ca- 
reer. He was well born, not wealthy, but pale, 
aristocratic, and talented. After writing a morbid 
Byronic volume called ‘ Falkland,’ which made no 
loud noise in the world, he wrote his aspirations 
into a novel, and called it ‘Pelham.’ From the 
publication of that work he has been a marked and 
rising man. Of course you know all that he has 
done. Divine, fascinating, unhappy Ernest Mal- 
travers ; lovely, suffering Alice ; high-browed, dis- 
tinguished, magnificent, and melancholy Audley 
Egerton and Guy Darrell. You are familiar with 
them, for they always ‘come on’ in every book 
under new names—the old stock company cast to 
an entirely original drama. 

“* Well, just as all this was beginning, Mr. Bul- 
wer married, in 1827, when he was but twenty-two 
years old. He went to Parliament—and broke 
down in his easly speeches. He had found his 
wife incompatible; and, it is a statement which 
has never been denied, and is intrinsically proba- 
ble, that upon one occasion, after some conspicu- 
ous failure, he struck her. WWereupon they sepa- 
rated, and the income he had received from her he 
allowed to be paid to her for her support. The 
amount was about two thousand dollars. He soon 
after succeeded to fifty thousand dollars a year— 
exclusive of his large literary income. Lady Bul- 
wer, apparently a coarse woman, wrote a series of 
very poor novels, abusing her husband—and lived 
in retirement near Taunton. The right honorable 
Baronet, having been made part of the new minis- 
try, recently went down to Taunton to address the 
electors, with the hope of being returned to Parlia- 
ment, and there at the hustings, as he was con- 
cluding his speech, as public dinners are concluded, 
with some cheap compliment to women, behold 
Madame, éven Lady Bulwer herself, who, before 
the face of the whole world, charged the delightful 
chronicler of innumerable unhappy loves with be- 
ing a smooth-tongued villain ! 

‘“* The celebrated novelist and Colonial Secretary 
withdrew ; but a few days afterward Lady Bulwer 
was seized and thrown into a mad-house! Dear, 
delightful man ! 

“ The citizens of Taunton held a public meeting, 
to protest against the individual outrage and the 
threatened danger to the liverty of the subject— 
and now comes the extraordinary sequel, from the 
London Times of July 14: 

*** We are requested to state, upon the best authority, 
that all matters in reference to Lady Bulwer Lytton, 
about whom certain statements have appeared in some 
of the public journals, are in process of being amicably 
settled by family arr 4 ts to the satisfacti of all 
parties concerned." 

‘“‘ Now if the arrangement be satisfactory to all 
parties it must be so to the chief pariy—the lady ; 
and to her no arrangement can be satisfactory 
which does not release her from the lunatic asy- 
lum. But if she is to be released she is not a lu- 
natic. Why, then, was she thrown into such a 


place? 

“ Dear young ladies, the moral is this. How- 
ever brilliant and talented and fascinating a man 
may be, and however true it is that a man may be 
intellectually eminent without being morally ex- 
cellent, yet all creative art springs as much from 
the heart as from the mind ; and when a man is 
selfish and coarse, like Byron, you will find selfish- 
ness and coarseness in his poetry, however melodi- 
ous; and when a man strikes his wife and impris- 
ons ber in a mad-house, you may be sure that the 
glittering hollowness which many thoughtful read- 
ers had found in his books was not altogether a 
foolish fancy. 

“1 know you can never forgive me; but, one 
day, when you have your young ladies and gentle- 
men growing up around you, you will believe that 
I am and have always been your friend, 

“Tmoruy Repror.” 








*80 YOUNG, TOO?" 

Ow a winter afternoon some four years ago the 
Lounger, who had been walking upon the frozen 
Connecticut and watching the light die away from 
the graceful hills that make the valley of the River 
of Pines so lovely, returned to the hotel in Hart- 
ford. Just at dusk a young man knocked at the 





door, and, upon entering, modestly introduced him- 


, 























self. He hid published some sketches in « maga- 
zine, and hig profession was the law. But he was 
very anxio4s to relinquish his profession and de- 
vote himseff to literature, and came to consult 
with the Lohnger upon the wisdom of such a plan. 
He was ver? earnest and confident, and, after a few 
words, it was clear that the young man’s resolution 
was very ndarly taken. 

To such } man asking such a question there is 
but one angwer, and that is a frank statement of 
the difficulfies, and dangers, and doubts of the 
literary prefession, and an exhortation to wait 
patiently anji discover what are the chances of suc- 
cess. So tht Lounger said to the young man, and 
they had a! pleasant talk together. The young 
man perseveved and wrote more magazine papers, 
and at lastja little novel of New England life 
called “‘Twige Married,” which was published in 
a volume, whs republished in England, and had a 
quiet little feputation, as it deserved, as an ad- 
mirable picture of New England character and 
development: 

It is sumpler now, and the hills of the Connecti- 
cut are _ and soft in the tender light. But 





for the young man, in whose heart such high hopes 
burned, whot believed as we all believe, who saw 
the stars avtl sought to write his name among 
them, who saw the Future and wondered if it would 
not crown him with laurel and whisper his name, 

“nis part in all the pomp that fills 

The circuit of the summer hills, 
i Is, that his grave is green.” 


The reade# of the newspapers has recently seen 
that Calvin 'W. Philleo died at his home in Con- 
necticut. ‘ho that frail paragraph his fame is 
given. But the soldier does not forget the com- 
rade whose aS and jest, and tear, and sympa- 
thy, helped qheer the weary way and the hot fight; 
although he jlies nameless upon the distant shore 
and the bulldtin omits him; so the authors of the 
same age, irf the same country, knowing or not 
knowing each other, successful or not in their ca- 
reers, do not forget the names of those who started 
with them aml wrote by their sides, and dreamed, 
and hoped, aid longed, and struggled beside them. 
In the memdries of such those who die young, 
whose merit twas a possibility rather than a per- 
formance, dwell gently and Jong. ‘‘ They might 
have been !” those comrades say to their children, 


4 Friends that we knew, 

¢ Gentle and just, 

‘ Peace to your dust! 

i We sing round the tree.” 





‘ 
( A NEW FASHION. 

Yes, at las}, something really new, and happy 
the young —— who tries it first at Newport or 
Saratoga. Jijst cut your hair short in front on the 
forehead, sloping so as to make it gradually longer 
as you come t4 the ear; then twist it and tie it and 
band it when you go to bed. Inthe morning there 
will be a huge, irregular friz on both sides of your 
head, filling M the front of the bonnet, and posi- 
tively the lat¢st thing. A correspondent of one 
of the daily phpers writes that, when a noted act- 
ress made hq appearance in this coiffure, the 
house was filled by other devotees of the same 
style. Thosq who follow the fashion are called 
mal-peignies—fhe badly combed. It is supposed to 
be indicative 4f the state of things on the other— 
the inner—sidj of the skulls on which it appears. 
Now let all st¢rt fair—as the minister said to his 
congregation & wreckers when a ship was thrown 
up on the beac} in service time. Let all the young 
ladies agree = a certain morning to grace the 
bountiful breaffast-tables of Sharon, Saratoga, Ni- 
agara, were , the Virginia Springs, Cape May, 
Long Branch{the White Mountains, and Lake 
George, with the new coiffure. 





SMALL SUPERSTITIONS, . 

A sENsIBL¥{man once told the Lounger that 
whenever he dJned in company and noticed that 
there were thifteen at the table, he immediately 
pleaded illness9 and retired. 

* How do ye h act if there are fourteen ?”” reptied 
the Lounger. ¢ 

“T stay, an 

* How if t 

**T continue 

* But why 


eat my dinner.” 

re are twelve?” said\the Lounger. 
o eat and drink.” 

you select thirteen as an unlucky 






















I dined at my aunt's table 
2en, and one of them died before 
nar,” said the friend. 

“Indeed,” riplied the Lounger. ‘‘I dined on 
at my uncle’s {[ble with eighteen, and three died 
' the year.” 


“No, what 4oes he say ?” 
in odd numbers, says Rory 


rted. 
grave people who are really seri- 
f they tip over the ealt—if they 
if they pass under riage 
hundred othe} things that somebody must 
contineally dofjg somewhere. It is a kind of 
superstition whigh is very prevalent, but is hushed 
because, a§hough every body hasn’t sense 
enough not to 8 
to be ashamed 
In Bordeaux 
tack this weaknq 


dine together o 
tip over salt-cel the knives and forks, 


But there ar 
ously troubled 
break a mirror 


. society has been formed to at- 
A company of thirteen is to 





who would lay it to the salt, or 
the looking-g' Let us have done laughing at 
Roman augurs ho consulted the entrails of birds 
to know what to happen to the state. 








A BOY SUFFOCATED 
IN A CHEST. 


Tur accompanying 
tures illustrate a very 
occurrence which took place 
a few days since in Brook- 
lyn, Long Island. 

It appears that in a house 
on Division Avenue, near 
Myrtle, there lived a Ger- 
man family, consisting of a 
man and his wife, and a lit- 
tle boy nine years of age, 
the child of the wife by a for- 
mer husband. On Friday, 
23d ult., the woman left the 
house to call on some of her 
neighbors, and directed the 
boy to wash the dishes in her 
absence. Having done so, 
the child began to play with 
some boys in the neighbor- 
hood, and from one of them 
received a cent to purchase 
candy to be divided among 
them. No sooner had the 
boy received the cent, it is 
said, than he ran up stairs, 
and being hotly pursued by 
his companion, sought a hiding-place in a chest 
which lay in the garret. The better to conceal 
himself, he pulled the lid of the chest down, the 

‘latch caught, and the poor little fellow was suffo- 
cated. 

It will be seen, by the drawing of the chest, that 
it is very strong and well made, with iron bands 
passing round it, and a solid catch. It is, in fact, 
almost air tight. 

The boy must have struggled violently to liber- 
ate himself, but without success. In his agony he 
seems to have torn the flesh off one of his cheeks, 

On the return of his mother search was made 
for the missing child, but without result. It was 
not till Sunday night that attention was directed 
to the chest by a peculiar smell which was noticed 
in the garret. The mother opened the chest ex- 
pecting to find a dead rat inside it; instead of 
which her horror-struck gaze met the rapidly de- 
caying corpse of her son, with blackened face and 
eyes protruding from their sockets. 

A Coroner’s inquest was held and a verdict ren- 
dered — Death by suffocation. The bey’s name 
was George Prickner. It is understood that he 
owned property to some extent in Brooklyn. This, 
of course, will now go to his bereaved mother. 
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THE MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS 
T DJIDDA. 


Ds1ppA, or Jidda, is a sea-port on the Arabian 
coast of the Red Sea, sixty-four miles west from 
Mecca, of which it is the port. It has about ten 
thousand inhabitants, is walled, and regularly laid 
out; surrounded by the desert, and exists only by 
its commerce. It has several mosques, a govern- 
or’s residence, and a small castle. A tomb thirty 
feet long, and reported to be the burial-place of our 
mother Eve, is in the immediate vicinity of the 
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THE BODY OF GEORGE PRICKNER, AS IT APPEARED WHEN REMOVED FROM THE CHEST. 


town, and forms a prominent holy place for the | is flooded with pilgrims, to the number of often 


visits of the Mohammedan faithful. Rain-water 
is preserved in cisterns for drinking purposes, there 
being no springs in the desert. The town was for- 
merly under the control of the sheriff of Mecca, 
but now belongs to the Pashalic of Egypt, whose 
troops garrison it. The harbor is difficult of ac- 
cess, and large ships are obliged to discharge car- 


over ten thousand, on their way to Mecca to wor- 
ship at the shrine of their prophet. 

Being so near the central point of Islamism, Djid- 
da is the scene of much fanaticism. . The pilgrims 
are intolerant of the presence of ‘‘ Christian dogs ;” 
and the British and French, by whom the com- 
merce of the place is chiefly conducted, have con- 





THE CHEST. 


go in the offing, two miles from shore. Grain, Mo- 
cha coffee, * balm of Mecca,” and dates are shipped 
here for India and the Mediterranean. The im- 
ports are: slaves from the Mozambique Channel, 
shawls and cottons from India, and various pro- 
visions and native goods from the opposite coast 
of Nubia, which is one hundred and twenty miles 
distant. At certain seasons of the year the town 
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suls resident there for the protection of the trade. 
These consuls have, however, no armed force at 
their disposal, and have been forced to rely upon 
the assistance of the garrison to settle all disagree- 
ments between natives and Europeans. These 
Europeans are chiefly merchants, residing there 
for business purposes, and their wives. 

On the 15th of June last the Mohammedan pop- 





MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS AT DJIDDA. 











- ulace butchered the English 
and French consuls and nine- 
teen other Christians, and 
plundered the consulates, 
Our illustration presents the 
scene. The survivors of the 
Christian residents were with 
difficulty saved from the in- 
furiated mob by the Kaima- 
kam, or governor of the place, 
who, at risk of his life, gave 
them refuge in his house. 
The boats’ crews were obliged 
to fire on the advancing Mo- 
hammedans, who attempted 
to intercept the retreat of the 
Christians. Among the vic- 
tims is the wife of the French 
consul. His daughter, a 
young lady of eighteen years, 
was saved, but not before 
she had received a sabre-cut 
across the cheek. It is stated 
that she killed the murderer 
of her father. 

The British and French 
forces have taken possession 
of the town since; and the 
Turkish Government has 
promised to punish the Arabs 

and give satisfaction to the Governments of the 

murdered and injured persons, 

Mohammedanism seems to have grown in fanat- 
icism in all its strongholds since the breaking out 
of the Indian rebellion. What outside influences 
may have been brought to bear upon the mutinous 
Mohammedans in India it is impossible to say. It 
is stated, however, that among the pilgrims then 
congregated at Djidda, on their way to Mecca, was 
a Mussulman sheik, who boasted that he had been 
an actor in the massacre at Delhi. It needed no 
more than this to inflame the fanaticism of the 
barbarous Hadramites, whose hatred of Christians 
is well known. It is supposed that the present 
massacre had been for some time planned. The 
fact that at no less than four points in the Sul- 
tan’s dominions have Christians been ill-used and 
massacred since the breaking out of the Indian re- 
bellion would seem to show that that movement 
has not been without its influence upon the igno- 
rant and fanatical masses of Islamism in other 
parts of Asia. 

The Sublime Porte is evidently powerless for 
the prevention of such outrages. Its punishments 
have not hitherto been of a severity adequate to 
the offenses. This time it is likely that the British 
and French forces will themselves supervise the 
administration of justice to the barbarous offend. 
ers, and thus teach them that ‘‘ Christian dogs’’ 
are not to be trifled with, 

The Arab population believes, in its ignorance, 
that since the Eastern war the influence of the 
Sultan has become greater than before, and it is 
asserted that his representative at the Conference 
of Paris will know how to make the will of the 
Sultan prevail over that of France and England. 
The populace sing ballads in Arabic and Turkish 
which breathe hatred of the Christians. This oc- 
currence at Djidda has caused a great sensation at 
Alexandria, 
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CREMORNE GARDENS, LON DON, 
ENGLAND, 


A Evropean institution which has never been 
naturalized in this country is the public gardens 
and dancing establishments. It would seem as 
though, in the United States, there was no com- 
promise or middle way between the stiffest pro- 
priety and the loosest immorality. There is the 
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Church and there is Peter Dawson; take your 
choice ; but between the two there is nothing. 
They order these things differently in Europe. 
In each large city there are several public gardens 
where dancing, flirtation, and amusements of vari- 
ous kinds take place several times a week. Some 
of the gardens are open every evening ; others on 
certain nights only. Paris boasts several such 
gardens, beginning with the famous Chaumitre, 





where the students work off the effects of law and 
medicine by vigorous cancans with grisettes, and 
copious chopines of beer. Then there is Mabille, 
an establishment of a somewhat higher class; the 
Chateau d’Eau, and several others, which are 
frequented by men about town and the wealthier 
class of lorettes. The entertainment at all these 
places is the same—a good orchestra, a good floor, 
cosy summer-houses for flirtations, and copious re- 
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nts of various quality, Half past seven 
yur at which people begin to assemble at 
ents’ gardens; nine is the recognized hour 
ng at the more aristocratic gardens on the 
the Boulevards. From these hours till 
t the dance is kept up with praiseworthy 
Policemen are present to watch over 
blic morals ;” occasionally they have been 
xpel from the gardens riotous youth, or 
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a lady who was too zealous in her efforts to imitate 
the pirouettes of the opera. But “ public morals” 
in Paris can stand 4 good deal; one must be very 
troublesome or very shocking indeed to provoke 
the interposition of these guardians of Parisian 
propriety. 

_ Similar establishments flourish in Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and London. The most famous of the London 
gardens is Cremorne, of which we give, on the 
previous page, a spirited illustration. It differs 
in no respect from the Paris gardens, save that the 
dancing is heavier, and the mirth less noisy. John 
Ball is sad over his pleasures ; his jollity has some- 
times a mournful aspect. Cremorne, viewed by a 
stranger, seems to carry its own punishment on its 
face. Though lovely girls are more plentiful than 
at any Paris gardens, and here and there you do see 
groups which seem to be resolutely enjoying them- 
selves, the most common expression of countenance, 
among males as well as females, is one of care, 
weariness, and ennui. 

We now come to the delicate question in refer- 
ence to these places. They belong to the demi- 
monde. In other words, they are not frequented 
by ladies. Men do not take their wives or their 
daughters to Cremorne or Mabille. Men of every 
class and station in life go freely, and without eon- 
vealment; you may meet members of Parliament 
at Cremorne, and pecrs of France at the Chateau 
@’Eau; nay, it has even been whispered that the well 
known faces of the most eminent American clergy, 
abroad for their health, have been detected at 
one or both of these places. But they are an un- 
known land to respectable ladies. For the lovely 
and seducing creatures whom you see in the picture 
—who dance so blithely, smile so charmingly, and 
eat ices so prettily, are one and all of them mem- 
bers of that pariah caste, the demi-monde. They 
are Becky Sharps or Lady Hamiltons in the chrys- 
alis stage—waiting to be elevated into respecta- 
bility ; which too many of them, alas! never reach. 
They are hereon’Change. These gardens are their 
matrimonial market, where—it must be acknowl- 
edged without banns, license, or magistrate — 
unions are negotiated which often last, and still 
oftener embitter a lifetime. Many and many a 
young fellow dates the misery of his life from an 
evening at Mabille or Cremorne. 

Quite lately, within a few weeks, that highly 
respectable but slightly unoccupied sect of Lon- 
doners of whom Lord Shaftesbury is the type and 
the chief—having failed to rouse the women of our 
Southern States into a rebellion against slavery, 
and failed as decidedly to regulate the affairs of 
Tuscany and the Pope—have taken in hand the 
nearer and cheaper task of setting Cremorne Gar- 
dens straight. In order not to brusk the matter, 
it was decided, as the first etep, to devote the 
gardens for one night in the week to “ the nobility 
and gentry.” A grand ball was accordingly given 
there a few evenings since. The lady patronesses 
were all women of title and station; among the 
guests were half the belles and half the dandies of 
Belgravia. If ever there was a ball which could 
lay claim to the title ‘of distinguished, this was 
the one. Unfortunately, the heavens, which do 
not discriminate so nicely as mere mortals between 
the haut monde and the demi-monde, poured down 
upon the poor duchesses and countesses, and lords 
and ladies, such floods of rain, that, as a reporter 
said, Puddle was the master of the situation. 

However, now that the ice is broken, we shall 
doubtless hear of more direct endeavors to reform 
Cremorne by the actual admixture of the two 
mondes on the same evening. The Shaftesbury 
elass stick at nothing, and we must expect to hear 
of duchesses sacrificing their feelings in order to 
-Tedeem the cancan by participating in its per- 
formance. As for us, who only know of demi-mondes 
and dancing gardens, and even of duchesses too, 
for the matter of that, by hearsay, and from a 
remote distance we can look on with composure, 
and watch the progress of this curious experiment. 





LITERARY. 


Art length the wishes of the thousands of summer 
travelers are gratified, and we have a capital and 
readable novel— Docror Tuorne, by Anthony 
Trollope, published by Harper & Brothers. It 
comes at an excellent time. Every thing in the 
way of light reading is exhausted. Railway and 
steamboat passengers, loungers at watering-places, 
and inhabitants of quiet farm-houses, will seize on 
it with avidity. Fresh and piquant, just suited to 
a warm day and a mind that does not wish to ex- 
ert itself, it abounds in humor, sharp and delicate 
wit, while the story is of sprightly interest. It is 
the best novel since Debit and Credit, and supplies 
the desideratum of the season. 

Doctor Thorne is a quiet, excellent country doc- 
ter. His brother, a young scamp, by drugs or 
force overcame a beautiful girl and dishonored her. 
The child of this outrage, Mary Thorne, is the he- 
roine of the novel, brought up by the Doctor as his 
niece, and one Frank Gresham, a wealthy com- 
moner of an old English family, is the real hero. 
The novel is one of first-class society, seldom, if 
ever, descending from the circles of rank and fash- 
ion, but the author finds abundant opportunity for 
satire here. One of the most amusing portions of 
the book might be styled ‘The wars of the doc- 
tors,” in which the follies and assumptions of one 
class of physicians are wellshown up. Here is an 
interesting passage at arms. Dr. Thorne had been 
discharged, and Dr. Fillgrave sent for, but before 
Dr. Fillgrave arrived the patient concluded to stick 
to his old adviser, and Dr, Fillgrave is not allow- 
ed to see him, but very politely informed that he 


does not need his advice this morning. Fillgrave 
Scatcherd ° 


departs in a towering passion, and Lad) 
follows him into the hall and presses‘on him a five- 
pound fee, which he virtuously resists. 
“Now do'ee take it, do’ee,” pressed Lady Sertcherd. 
“ Utterly out of the question,” said Dr. Fillgrare, with 
great deliberation, as he backed bis way into the hall. 
As he did so, of course be turned round, and found him- 
self slinost ix the arms of Dr, Thorne, 





As Burley must have glared at Bothwell when they 
rushed together in that dread encounter on the mount- 
ain side; as Achilles may have glared at Hector when at 
last they met, each resolved to test in fatal conflict the 
prowess of the other, so did Dr. Fillgrave glare at his foe 
from Greshamsbury, when, on turning round on his ex- 
alted heel, he found his nose on a level with the top but- 
ton of Dr. Thorne's waistcoat. 

And here, if it be not too tedious, let us pause a while 

to recapitulate and add up the undoubted grievance of 
the Barchester practiti He had made no effort to 
ingratiate himself into the sheepfold of that other shep- 
herd-dog; it was not by his seeking that he was now at 
Boxall Hill; much as he hated Dr. Thorne, full sure as 
he felt of that man’s utter ignorance, of his incapacity to 
administer properly even a black dose, of his murdering 
propensities, and his low, mean, unprofessional style of 
practice, nevertheless, he has done nothing to under- 
mine him with these Scatcherds. Dr. Thorne might 
have sent every mother's son at Boxall Hill to his long 
account, and Dr. Fillgrave would not have interfered— 
would not have interfered unless specially and duly call- 
ed on to do so, 
But he had been specially and duly called on. Before 
such a step was taken, some words must have undoubt- 
edly passed on the subject between Thorne and the 
Seatcherds. Thorne must have known what was to be 
done. Having been so called, Dr. Fillgrave had come 
—had come all the way in a post-chaise—had been re- 
fused admittance to the sick man's room on the plea that 
the sick man was no longer sick, and just as he was about 
to return fee-less—for the want of the fee was not the less 
a grievance from the fact of its having been tendered and 
refused—fee-less, dishonored, and in dudgeon, he en- 
countered this other doctor—this very rival whom he had 
been sent to supplant—he encountered him in the very 
act of going to the sick man's room. 

What mad, fanatic Burley, what god d, insolent 
Achilles ever had such cause to swell with wrath as at 
that moment had Dr. Fillgrave? Had I the pen of Mo- 
liére, I could fitly tell of such medical anger, but with no 
other pen can it be fitly told. He did swell, and when 
the huge bulk of his wrath was added to his natural pro- 
portions, he loomed gigantic before the eyes of the sur- 
rounding followers of Sir Roger. 

Dr. Thorne stepped back three steps and took his hat 
from his head, having, in the passage from the hall door 
to the dining-room, hitherto omitted to do so. It must 
be borne in mind that he had no conception whatever that 
Sir Reger had declined to see the physician for whom he 
had sent—none whatever that that physician was now 
about to return fee-less to Barchester. 

Dr. Thorne and Dr. Fillgrave were doubtless well- 
known enemies, All the world of Barchester, and all that 
portion of the world of London which is concerned with 
the lancet and the scalping-knife, were well aware of 
this: they were continually writing against each other ; 
continually speaking against each other; but yet they 
had never hitherto come to that positive personal colli- 
sion which is held to justify a cut direct. They very 
rarely saw each other; and when they did meet, it was 
in some usual way in the streets of Barchester or else- 
where, and on such occasions their habit had been to bow 
with very cold propriety. 

On the present occasion, Dr. Thorne, of course, felt 
that Dr. Fillgrave had the whip-hand of him; and, with 
a sort of manly feeling on such a point, he conceived it 
to be most compatible with his own dignity to show, un- 
der such circumstances, more than his usual courtesy— 
something, perhaps, amounting almost to cordiality. He 
had been supplanted, quoad doctor, in the house of this 
rich, eccentric railway baronet, and he would show that 
he bore no malice ou that account. So he smiled bland- 
ly as he took off his hat, and in a civil speech he ex- 
pressed a hope that Dr. Fillgrave had not found his pa- 
tient to be in any very unfavorable state. 

Here was an aggravation to the already lacerated feel- 
ings of the injured man. He had been brought thither 
to be scoffed and scorned at, that he might be a laughing- 
stock to his enemies, and food for mirth to the vile-mind- 
ed. He swelled with noble anger till he would have 
burst, had it not been for the opportune padding of his 
frock-coat. 

** Sir,"* said he, ‘* Sir; and he could hardly get his lips 
open to give vent to the tumult of his heart. Perhaps 
he was not wrong, for it may be that his lips were more 
eloquent than would have been his words. 

** What's the matter?” said Dr. Thorne, opening his 
eyes wide, and addressing Lady Scatcherd over the head 
and across the hairs of the irritated man below him. 
“* What on earth is the matter? Is any thing wrong with 
Sir Roger ?"" : 

“Oh laws, Doctor," said her ladyship, ** oh laws, I'm 
sure it ain't my fault. Here's Dr. Fillgrave in a taking, 
and I'm quite ready to pay him—quite. If a man gets 
paid, what more can he want?" And she again held out 
the five-pound note over Dr. Fillgrave's head. 

What more, indeed, Lady Scatcherd, can any of us 
want, if only we could keep our tempers and feelings a 
little in abeyance? Dr. Fillgrave, however, could not so 
keep his, and therefore he did want something more, 
ee at the present moment he could have hardly said 
what. 

Lady Scatcherd's courage was somewhat resuscitated 
by the presence of her ancient trusty ally; and, more- 
over, she began to conceive that the little man before her 
was unreasonable beyond all conscience in his anger, see- 
ing that that for which he was ready to work had been 
offered to him without any work at all. 

“Madam,” said he, agaiu turning round at Lady 
Scatcherd, ‘‘I was never before treated in such a way in 
any house in B hi 

‘Good Heavens, Dr. Fillgrave,” said he of Greshams- 
bury, “what is the matter ?" 

“I'll let you know what is the matter, Sir," said he, 
turning round again as quickly as before; “I'll let you 
know what is the matter, I'll publish this, Sir, to the 
medical world ;" and as he shrieked out the words of the 
threat, he stood on tiptoes and brandished his éye-glasses 
up almost into his enemy's face. 

“Don't be angry with Dr. Thorne," said Lady Scatch- 
erd; “‘any ways, yon needn't be angry with him. If 
you must be angry with any body—” 

“I shall be angry with him, madam," ejaculated Dr. 
Fillgrave, making another sudden demi-pirouette. ‘I 
am angry with him—or, rather, I despise him; and, 
completing the circle, Dr. Fillgrave again brought him- 
self round in full front of his foe. 

Dr. Thorne raised his eyebrows and looked 
ly at Lady Scatcherd; but there was a quiet sarcastic 
motion round his mouth which by no means had the ef- 
fect of throwing oil on the troubled waters, 

“I'll publish the whole of this transaction to the med- 
ical world, Dr. Thorne—the whole of it; and if that has 
not the effect of rescuing the people of Greshamsbury out 
of your hands, then—then—then I don’t know what will. 
Is my carriage, that is, post-chaise, there” and Dr, Fill- 
grave, speaking very loudly, turned majestically to one 
of the servants. 

“* What have I done to you, Dr. Fillgrave?” said Dr. 
Thorne, now absolutely laughing, “that you should de- 
termine to take the bread out of my mouth? I am not 
interfering with your patient. I have come here simply 
with reference to money matters appertaining to Sir 














‘Money matters! Very well—very well; money mat- 





ters! That is your idea of medical practice! Very well 
—very well. Is my post-chaise at the door? I'll pub- 
lish it all to the medical world—every word—évery word 
of it—every word of it." 

“ Publish what, you unreasonable man ?"' 

“Man! Sir, whom do you call a man? I'll let you 
know whether I'm a man—post-chaise there !" 

“Don't ‘ee call him names now, Doctor; don't ‘ee, 
pray don't ‘ee,” said Lady Scatcherd. 

By this time they had all got somewhat nearer the 
hall-door ; but the Scatcherd retainers were too fond of 
the row to absent themselves willingly at Dr. Fillgrave's 
bidding, and it did not appear that any one went in 
search of the post-chaise. 

“Man! Sir, I'll let you know what it is to speak to 
me in that style. I think, Sir, you hardly know who I 


“ All that I know of you at present is that you are my 
friend Sir Roger's physician, and I can not conceive what 
has occurred to make you so angry.” And, as he spoke, 
Dr. Thorne looked carefully at him to see whether that 
pump discipline had in truth been applied. There were 
no signs whatever that cold water had been thrown upon 
Dr. Fillgrave. 

‘+ My post-chaise—is my post-chaise there? The med- 
ical world shall know all—you may be sure, Sir, the 
medical world shall know it all;'* and thus, ordering his 

and threatening Dr. Thorne with the medi- 
cal world, Dr. Fillgrave made his way to the door. 

But the moment he put on his hat he returned. ‘No, 
madam,” said he, ‘‘no, it is quite out of the question : 
such an affair is not to be arranged by such means. I'll 
publish it all to the medical world—post-chaise there |" 
and then, using all his force, he flung as far as he could 
into the hall a light bit of paper. It fell at Dr. Thorne's 
feet, who, raising it, found that it was a five-pound note. 

“TI put it into his hat just while he was in his tan- 
trum,"’ said Lady Scatcherd. ‘And I thought that per- 
haps he would not find it till he got to Barchester. Well, 
I wish he'd been paid, certainly, although Sir Roger 
wouldn't see him; and in this manner Dr. Thorne got 
some glimpse of understanding into the cause of the 
great offense. 

“I wonder whether Sir Roger will see me!" said he, 
laughing. 

Here are very fair directions to a modest man 
for an after-dinner speech. Frank Gresham is to 
have a grand dinner on his arriving at age. 

Some one, of course, would propose his health, and 
then there would be a clatter of voices, ladies and gentle- 
men, men and girls; and when that was done he would 
find himself standing on his legs, with the room about 
him going round and round and round. 

Having had a previous hint of this, he had sought ad- 
vice from his cousin, the Honorable George, whom he re- 
garded as a dab at speaking; at least, so he had heard 
the Honorable George say of himself. 

** What the deuce is a fellow to say, George, when he 
stands up after the clatter is done?" 

“Oh, it's the easiest thing in life,” said the cousin. 

**Only remember this, you mustn't get astray ; that is 
what they call presence of mind, you know. I'll tell you 
what I do, and I'm often called up, you know; at our 
agriculturals I always propose the farmers’ daughters. 
Well, what I do is this: I keep my eye steadfastly fixed 
on one of the bottles, and never move it.” 

* On one of the bottles!” said Frank; “* wouldn't it be 
better if I made a mark of some old covey's head? I 
don't like looking at the table.” 

“The old covey'd move, and then you'd be done; be- 
sides, there isn't the least use in the world in looking up. 
I've heard people say, who go to those sort of dinners 
every day of their lives, that whenever any thing witty 
is said, the fellow who says it is sure to be looking at the 
mahogany.” 

**Oh, you know I sha'n't say any thing witty; I'll be 
quite the other way.” 

** But there's no reason you shouldn't learn the man- 
ner. That's the way I succeeded, Fix your eye on one 
of the bottles, put your thumbs in your waistcoat pock- 
ets, stick out your elbows, bend your knees a litile, and 
then go ahead." 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


EXCITEMENT ABOUT FRAZER'S RIVER. 

Tuey write from California to say that Frazer River 
continues to occupy every mind. The press of the entire 

has been almost monopolized by accounts and let- 
ters from there; and every line on the subject has been 
seized and read with the utmost avidity. The exodus 
from California of emigrants for that region has contin- 
ued unabated. Steamers and sailing vessela—some of 
the former of the largest class—have been brought into 
quisition to date the travel. Owing to the 
carelessness, or design, of the masters of vessels in not 
entering the full number of their passengers on the cus- 
tom-house books, it is impossible to get at the exact 
number of those who have left San Francisco, since the 
breaking out of the excitement, for the new gold on; 
but it is variously estimated at from 15,000 to 18, - 
sons, all adult males. As yet there seems to be no Pall 
ing off in the number who are leaving. The interior 
towns are being deserted, and operations in part of our 
mining country will for a time cease. Property in vari- 
ous parts of California has necessarily depreciated. In 
many places the depreciation is unreasonably great; 
and perhaps, says the Bulletin, a better time for invest- 
ing money profitably in California never existed than at 
present. Mining claims, paying splendidly, and real es- 
tate, have been sold by individuals afflicted with the 
* Frazer River fever" at less than half their real value. 
A STRANGE ROMANCE, 

A Watertown (New York) paper has the following: 

‘A paragraph is going the rounds of the papers relat- 
ing how a man named Frazer was recently arrested near 
Baltimore and committed to the jail near Moorestown, 
New Jersey, from whence he had escaped, when under 
confinement for counterfeiting. The story is touched 
with a little romance concerning a sister of his, who 
said to have struggled hard for a livelihood in her 
younger days, but who is now a great lady at the Court 
of France—all of which is true. 

** This Frazer was once a resident of our county. He 
came here with Lucien Murat—son of the illustrious 
Murat and the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte—nephew of 
the old and cousin of the present Emperor. Lucien, as- 
sisted by this Frazer and a French chap, whose name we 
can not recall, undertook to build a ‘city’ on Indian 








River, between Evans Mills and Theresa. is was some 
twenty-three years This trio were a precious set. 
Horse-racing and -fighting were more industriously 


attended to than legitimate business; still a grist-mill, a 
few shops, and a store Zaut 7s op, Ue ie Me end, went 
down under the sheriff's hammer. 


pay,’ given for eighteen hundred dollars’ w 
“ After our adventurers 
New Jersey, married Frazer's sister, and remained poor. 
His wife actually supported him by teachin 
eantime her brother continued to wax fat and He 





. the 
artery; as it was, Martin barely escaped with his life. 
He was too weak from loss of blood to before the 
Police Court, and Mary was sent to jail, want of $500 
bonds, to await her trial. 


STRIKE, BUT HEAR ME! 


a thriving younker across her lap. The left hand is up- 
lifted, having a stout leathern in the act of de- 
scending w the younker whore mouth is 


A NEW SWINDLING DODGE. 

A new swindling dodge has lately come to t ia 
Albany, which shop-keepers will do well to — of. 

A young lady there entered a grocery, and after takin 
a seat on a chair near the counter, ordered a variety of 
articles, which were w ed, tied up, and handed to her 
by the attentive and polite store-keeper. As each pack- 
age was given her, dropped it into an earthen vase 
en See When she had completed 
she placed 





thi 
consi ly lighter than the number of articles placed 
in it would warrant, and on removing the secret 


posed that the ingenious female had < pocket in the front 
of her dress, in which to were 
ess to say that she did not re- 


handed to her. It isn 
turn for her vase. 


A FATHER TRYING TO STARVE HIS CHILD TO 
DEATH. 


A man in Cincinnati named Wm. Lally, says the 
zette, 27th ult., was lately brought before Judge Pruden, 
upon the charge of attempting to starve his own child to 
death! It appears that some two or three weeks since 
Lally married a second wife, and since that time the 
little child in question, which is only between two and 
‘three years of age, has been compelled to remain in the 
wood-shed, both ey night, with scarce food enough 
become fearfully emaciated, and 
presented an appearance calculated to excite the sympa- 
thies of the most indifferent. Some of the neighbors 
gave the child food; it devoured it most ravenously, 
thereby giving the lie to the assertion of the father, that 
he offered the child food, but that it would not eat it, 
The only excuse Lally made for his inhuman condu 
when arrested, was, that the child was sick, and amel 
so badly that it was very offensive to have it in the 
house! So he thrust the poor little thing into the wood- 
shed to starve. Dr. Walker stated that it was suffering 
from starvation only. 

HORRIBLE SUICIDE IN DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

Phil Hickey, at Newark, found about seven dollars, 
and immediately went on a spree, working himself up to 
an incipient of mania a potu. Friday night he 
slept in a barn belonging to a Mr. Lewis, and in the 
morning went into a house and asked for a knife, which 
was giventohim. Hickey returned to the barn. 
serting the knife in his mouth, ripped open ome cheek 
as far back toward the ear as possi! fe, and then, turning 
the edge, served the other cheek in the same way, but 


? 


with eagerness before his wounds to. 
PERSONAL. 
Perley, the Washington mdent of the Boston 


Isabella will ibably be re- 

p sown: A home 
or to transfer 
him to some other post, and thus relieve Mr. Corcoran 
from his iny t, chivalrous, and amatory demon- 
strations, It is but a repetition of the action of unprin- 
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was 
death by President Monroe. 


Mr. 
Yhire, is now in his 94th year, and his wife in her 78th 


—an couple. The gentleman reads without 
oon has just completed his haying, doing a good 
thare of the mowing and raki' 


ng. 
Senator Hammond, of South Carolina, was compliment- 
Charleston 


Wd by a public dinner at last Thursday. Twelve 
or fifteen hundred were — # 

Four Roman priests in this city make public 
Hus they Sanne d ‘=n 

ughes, have @ new en un 
the title of “The M! Priests of St. Paul the 
Apostle,” propose to commence their course of 
tissions in the latter part of September. 

A gentleman, who employs a great number of hands in 


® manufactory in the west of England, in order to encour- 
age his work-people in a due attendance at church on a 
late fast-day, told them that if they went to church they 
would receive their wages for that day in the same man- 
ter as if they had been at work. Upon which a deputa- 
fion was appointed to uaint the employer, that if he 
woula pay t for over-hours, they would attend like- 
wise the Methodi-t chapel in the evening. 

We find in the Boston Journal : “The community will 
be taken somewhat by su . 
Kalloch has accepted a 
Baptist Church in pmax and will enter upon his pas- 
toral duties on the Sabbath in September. A meet- 
ing of the church was held last evening for the ss 
of taking some action with reference to a pastor. The 

| to [7 


inembers were their 
vere thrown, and Mr. Kal 





SIR BULWER LYTTON’S TROUBLES. 


These unhappy affairs have n come before the pub- 
lic. A fow fasts may be brichy'eiven, ‘ 

Lady Lytton, when to Sir Edward, 
a anal property worth about £400 per annum; and it 
is stated that, her husband being then in far less aftiuent 
circumstances than at she transferred this to 
him, in order to give him a qualification for a seat in 
Parliament. Her of the marriage state was 
an unhappy one, and in 1836 a separation took place by 
mutual consent, Sir Edward consenting to pay her £400 
a year during his life, which has been her allowance from 
that to the present time, notwithstanding he is, or is re- 
puted to be, a wealthy man, his annual income being 
estimated at from to £10,000. Lady Lytton has 
become involved in debt, and of late this has claimed 
about one-half of her income. One of her chief com- 
plaints against Sir Edward was the smallness of the 
means he allowed for her support. By the deed of sepa- 
ration, Lady Lytton was to possess in her own right any 
property she might hereafter acquire, which has been 
chiefly from her publications—in some cases remunera- 
tive, but in others miserable failures. Lady Lytton has, 
for some years past, endeavored to obtain an increase of 
her ailowance, and her presence and conduct at the re- 
cent re-election of her husband for Hertfordshire (on his 
accepting office under Government) will be recollected. 


SHE IS CONFINED IN A MAD-HOUSE. 


It seems that doubts arising in Sir Edward's mind re- 
garding her sanity, he had her examined by two physi- 
cians. The result of their last interview with her is 
thus given: “ Her ladyship arose with her friends to de- 

Dr. Thompson expressed a desire that she would 
not hurry aeons nevertheless she proceeded, and on get- 
ting outside the room was astonished to see before her 
two policemen, two women who had the appearance of 
nurses, and a gentleman who, it has since been found, is 
the keeper of a lunatic asylum in the neighborhood of 
London. Lady Lytton tained a calm and dignified 
demeanor. She was, indeed, the calmer of the two — 
herself and her Taunton friend—for her affrighted cousin 
had rushed into the street, She was ushered into an- 
other room, on entering which she observed a figure like 
that of Sir Edward's hastily retreating by a door at the 
other end. At first she refused to yield up her liberty ; 
but the policemen were called, and she then said, * Ke- 


of the possibility of a quarrel arising between Young 
Yankee Doodle and Grandmother Britannia, and touch- 
ingly alluded to the common origin of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations. These sentiments were loudly 
cheered by the company. The minister, Mr. 
Mason, was not present; but sent in @ letter the ‘ 
ment’ he in *The cordial union of 
France and the United States." A-similar toast was pro- 
posed and carried with the greatest enthusiasm in honor 
of the ‘Old Country,’ an eminent English barrister 
returning thanks in a spirited A humorous Vir- 
ginian also gave a toast to ‘ prosperity of Cuba,’ 
remarking, amidst cheers and ter, ‘that in the 
States they were all fond, he might say they were very 
fond, of Cuba.’ Other speeches and toasts of an essen- 
tially patriotic character followed, which were dul 
honored. Without going minutely into their merits, it 
will be sufficient to say that these tatives of the 
most élangy nation in all creation ed freely of— 
Their patriotic pa’s, 
And their star. gled banner ; 

Their country's bird a settin’ by 

And cryin’ out, Hosanner.’ 

** One ofthe features of the feast was the star-spangled 
banner in question, which was carried about the room, 
and waved over the heads of the guests at appropriate 
moments."" 


BLUNDERS OF THE POLICE. 





persons. 

surveillance has given rise to the following incident. 
A noble hidalgo, the Count de V-——, of Madrid, arrived 
a few days ago at Paris, with the intention of visi 

Plombiéres. At Epinal, on the route, the attention 

the watchful police was fixed by the strongly-marked 
physiognomy and the costume of the noble Spaniard, 
and they demanded to see his passport. The Count had 
neglected to bring with him that indispensable document. 
He was thrown into prison, with a strong conviction on 
the part of the police of Epinal that they were going to 
save their country from a great crime, The telegraph 


was put in play, and the police soon learned, to their . 
d 


fit that their zeal had led them into a gross 





sistance being vain, I submit; but under pul 
Her friend insisted upon acsemanning her, and she 
saw on a table in the room a paper, w she presumed 
to be a ‘certificate’ of Lady Lytton's insanity. Upon 
this were the names of two medical gentlemen, and, it is 
believed, of Sir Edward. Her ladyship being requested 





ballot. Eighty-three votes were 

loch had -sixofthenumber. He was 

ly informed of the result, made his appearance at the 
meeting, and the call as above stated. 

M. de Pane, the editor, has nearly recovered from 
the severe wounds inflicted upon him by his antagonists. 
They will probably be little pleased to learn that his con- 
tributions to the Fi are about to be published in a 
separate volume, which will thus perpetuate the insults 
upon the French army. 

Prentice tells this story about Brigham Young: “‘A 
gentleman, who went to Utah a few years as an officer 
of the United States government, subsequently informed 
us, that, as he was walking one day with Brigham, they 
saw avery bright-looking little fellow that attracted their 
attention. * What is your name, little boy? said Brig- 
ham. * John Young, Sir." *‘ Whois yourfather?” Brig- 
ham Young, Sir." 

Master John Marray, of Detroit, a nice boy, has been 
sent to jail for —~ days, for whipping his mother. He 
was in the habit of beating her upon the smallest provo- 
cation, and a few days since, while at table, he became 
es pp with his sister, and cut her severely with a 
kuife. 

We learn that Lord Richard Grosvenor, Lord Henry 
Cavendish, and the Hon. Mr. Ashley left St. Anthony, 
Minnesota, on Tuesday the 29th ult., on a buffalo hunt 
in the wilds of h, They went with the same 
_ great party which Mohammed Pasha, the Turkish Ad- 
miral, was to have accompanied. They will be absent in 
the wilderness some six weeks. 

The Rev. Eleazer Williams, the Bourbon Prince, is 
now dangerously sick at Hogansburg, Franklin County, 
New York, 

In Virginia, it is stated, a man sent to the Penitentiary 
the third time is never allowed to quit the institution. A 
man aamed Blankenship, lately sent there, finds himself 
in this predicament, ‘ 

A Bang r paper understands that our fellow-citizen, 
the distinguished Fishery Commissioner (Ben Wiggin), 
and suite, created a great sensation at Cherryfield, before 
a the Bluenoses. The Yankees there, excited by 

coach and four), rumored it that Lord 
d er it The probabilit: ite 

ominions, e y 

sion, one individual declared that he didn't know wheth- 
er it was Lord Napier, but he could swear that they were 
English noblemen from a remark one of them made: 
* Come, Baron, let’s take a drink!" The “ Baron” (who 
is Mr, D. B. Hinckley) does not belong to the Commis- 
sion, but only happened to fall into its net. He has ar- 
rived home in safety. 

A. H. Pratt, of Titicut, Connecticut, gets his name into 
the papers because of his smartness as a shoemaker. In 
nine minutes and forty seconds he made a pair of No. 7 
men’s shoes, and, with another workman, made -four 
pairs of kip brogans, with two rows of pegs and half welt, 
in thirteen hours! Through the instrumentality of his 
wife, a shoemaker of St. Louis, named Henry Holser, has 
achieved some notoriety, for the papers of that city record 
that — has presented him with two boys and a girl 
at one 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 

Tu India Bill is progressing favorably, as likewise 
the bill for the government of india. Mr. Disraeli has 
introduced a bill for the purification of the Thames and 
the draining of London, at a cost of $15,000,000, to be 
borne by Government. 

THE FRAZER RIVER MINES IN PARLIAMENT. 

A very im t debate took place in the English Par- 
liamentthe#0th ultimo on the subject of the renewal of the 
Hudson's Bay "scharter. Mr. Roebuck 
that the charter ought not to be renewed ; thatthe legal 
lidity of the ve rights claimed by the Company, un- 
der their charter, ought at once to bedetermined by 
of law; and thatso much of the territory hitherto 


the Com as may be needed for the of colo- 

nization t, without delay, to be sosunad by @ibiien> 
asserted that he 

upin British North of 

tlement from the ic to 


would act as a colonial coun 
“ overshadow 


stations at Vancouver's Island, and 
to own and control a commercial “ viaduct” from 

lantic to the Pacific, into which the immense 
China and other Eastern countries would fall. 


RENEWAL OF THE TELEGRAPH 


At latest dates the Atlantic 


fleet 
pointes to ive Geman ee 
day, 17th ult. he Directors of the Coneeny beving 


resulved, at a meeti: 14th 
that a renewed etn thas it was desirable 





top d to the door, where, she was told, a carriage 
was ready to receive _—_ refused compliance ex- 
cept under compulsion ; on this the policemen, each 
taking an arm, led her forward, her friend endeavoring 
to console her, and seeming to comfort her by the con- 
fident exclamations, ‘ Never mind, Lady Lytton, they 
may take you, but they can nottae me!’ * You may be 
inside the asylum, but I shall be out!’ Besides the lady 
so often referred to there was no one present on Lady 
Lytton's part. The policemen did ‘their duty," and her 
ladyship was constrained to enter the carriage, her friend 
forcing herself in immediately after her, and refusing to 
leave it. One or two gentlemen also seating themselves 
within it, the party was rapiuly driven to an asylum at 
Brentford, kept by a person named Hill" 
PROSPECT OF A SETTLEMENT. 

It is now stated, upon the best authority, that all mat- 
ters in reference to this lady, about whom certain state- 
ments have appeared in some of the public journals, are 
in process of being amicably settled by family arrange- 
ments to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

LETTER FROM SIR BULWER LYTTON’S SON. 

The following letter has been published : 

* Str,—As the son of Lady Bulwer Lytton, with the best 
right to speak on her behalf, and so obviously with the 
best means of information as to warrant the hope that my 
simple assertion will be at once believed in the matter to 
which [ am compelled to refer, I beg to say that the 
statements which have appeared in some of the public 
j ls are exaggerated and distorted, and that they are 
calculated to convey to the public mind impressions the 
most erroneous unjust. As was natural, I put my- 
self in t ication with my mother, and 
with the gentleman with whose family, in his private 
house, she was placed (for I beg distinctly to state she 
was never for a moment taken to a lunatic asylum), and 
carried out the injunctions of my father, who confided to 
me implicitly every arrangement which my affection 
could sug est, and enjoined me to avail myself of the 
advice of Lord Shaftesbury in whatever was judged best 
and kindest to Lady Lytton. 

‘*My mother is now with me, free from all restraint, 
and about, at her own wish, to travel for a short time in 
company with myself and a female friend and relation of 
her own selection. 

“From the moment my father felt compelled to au- 
thorize those steps which have been made the subject of 
eo much misrepresentation, his anxiety was to obtain the 
opinion of the most experienced and able physicians, in 
order that my mother should not be subject to restraint 
for one moment longer than was strictly justifiable. 
Such was his charge to me. 

“The certificates given by Dr. Forbes Winslow and 
Dr. Conolly are subjoined; and I ought to add that Dr. 
Conolly was the physician whom my father had requested 
to see Lady Lytton; that Dr. Forbes Winslow was con- 
sulted by my mother’s legal advisers; and I felt anxious 
to obtain the additional authority of the opinion of the 
latter gentl and requested Mr. Edwin 
James, to place himself in communication with him. I 
trust that such journals as have given publicity to partial 
and inaccurate statements, will do me the justice to pub- 
lish this communication, to which I n add no more 
than to say, that this painful matter has been arranged, 
as it ought to be, by the members of the family whom it 
exclusively regards. I have the honor to be, Sir, your 
most obedient servant. Rosegt B, Lrrron. 

“No. 1, Panx Lane, July 17, 1858." 


A QUEER MARRIAGE. 


An accomplished and beautiful young English woman 
—Miss E. Southall—has fallen in love with and recently 
married Juan ndez, a celebrated bull-fighter at 
Madrid, The strength and agility of the Spaniard may 
fact that he frequently tired out 

by back, and remained 
80 firmly fixed —S infuriated animal, finding every 











more applause for Fernandez than the death of half a 
dozen bulls by the weapon of the stoutest Spaniard. The 
oy have recently arrived in London, and are now settled 


error. The Count was liberated with a deluge of apolo- 
gies, but to show that he did not guard rancor for the 
mistake, he left a sum of money to be distributed among 
the prisoners of Epinal."’ 

MORE BONAPARTE QUARRELS. 

Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte has addressed an 
angry letter to General de Heischman, aid-de-camp to 
the King of Wurtemberg, relative to some statements 
affecting King Joseph, the Prince's father, which occur 
in the newly-published memoirs of Count Miot, edited 
by the General, the Count’s son-in-law. Miot, the 
Prince calls a “* robber and a butcher ;” a “liar or a das- 
tard ;" and the letter concludes in the following terms: 
** As to you, monsieur, since you have not feared to pick 
out of the mud the pen of the pamphleteer Miot, you will 
not forget, I conclude, that you carry a sword.” 


HOOPS GOING OUT. 


The Paris correspondence of the North American con- 
tains the following: ** The attempt made by Queen Vic- 
toria to resist the invasion of the crinoline is an old 
story. We use the word crinoline as being the one now 
indiscriminately applied to all shkirt-erpanders, though 
the material called by that name has been long super- 
seded by steel and whalebone hoops. Her Majesty ap- 
peared without one at her daughter's i She 
was probably annoyed that so much of her territory should 
be covered by French invention, «.ace that eventful 
day no hoops, no stiffeners of any kind swell the skirts 
of the English belles. On a recent risit to London we 
were struck by the contrast the female part of the popu- 
lation presented with the Parisiennes; they really seemed 
like creatures from another sphere; pos after all the 
outcry that has been raised against the outre rotundity 
imparted by the hoops, we must confess to preferring it 
by far to the scraggy, long-drawn cut forms we saw in 
England, In Paris the traveling English women, with 
straight up-and-down, fork-like figures, surmounted by 
immense flat hate, garnished with lace, resemble open 
umbretlas—or, as we heard one of their own countrymen 
say, insane mammoth mushrooms running about the 
streets. 

A NEW HAT FOR LADIES, 


“And now we are on the topic of fashions, we must 
announce a new invention, intended to facilitate travel- 
ing, by obviating the ity for hat-boxes. 
The chapeau Gibus, which bas been some years adopted 
by the gentiemen, has now its counterpart for the ladies; 
we have the ¢i mecanique pour that con- 
tract and expand on the same principle as the opera hats 
of the celebrated Monsieur Gibus, with this difference, that 
the bonnet may be as pretty and as tastefully trimmed 
with flowers or feathers as any other not fold-up-able 
one, while the male convenience is invariably made up 
of the same dead-black mourning material, and is, if 
possible, even uglier than the ordinary stove pipe. The 
chapeau mecanique may be folded ~- one thou- 
sand times in succession without any detriment to its 
beauty and freshness. So says the maker; we have not 
put it to the test. The box that contains it is not more 
than two inches high, and the bonnet is not dearer than 
an ordinary one similarly trimmed.” 

FEARFUL CONSEQUENCES OF WEARING HOOPS. 

The Courrier de Lyons contains the following: “* Two 
evenings ago a young soldier, posted as sentinel in one 
of the principal squares of this city, was standing quietly 
with both his hands leaning on the le of his mus- 








dent” The 
“The recital of our contemporary 
but it errs in some details, which we are ~ be able 
to rectify. The true story is that the lady in question 
carried off with her crinoline, not a musket, but a 43- 


pounder. The lady, alarmed at this singular 

to her dress, ran at a rapid pace, piece 
of artillery after her. It was only ata of more 
than a mile from the artillery ground that the could 


be overtaken and She then 
that her emotion might be attended with serious conse- 





via, where a ion was purch 
to ive them by ea etaor of the lady. 
ANOTHER MESALLIANCE AMONG THE ARISTOC- 
RACY. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly hasjustly scandalized the fashionable 
world by avowing his some time ago with his 
fairpmadd. The fact has been concealed until Surther 


child by his first daughter—who is herself 
and has a family. The Attorney in 
his sixty-second year. 


OLD DORRIT ONCE MORE. 

A poor man in England sued a wealthy knave for the 

seduction ofhis daughter. The suit fail "Tes pros., 

through the negligence of his solicitors. cost fell 

on the eo egee ge pounds eight shillings. He was 
thrown into prison, where he remained seven years. 


FRANCE. 


THE FOURTH JULY AT PARIS. 


English paper says: “ Fourth of July wascelebrated 
by mre ag at the residence of Mr. Hal- 
The élite of American society in Paris was present, 

ling of disti also attended. 








q s, the artillerymen carefull 
that the gun which she had been 
loaded with grape.” 


BADLY COMBED LADIES. 


tion of the word designating a certain 
class of gay women of the higher rank of those who live 
maritally out had a succession of 


inevitably ** 








because the more 


daylight that be 
fe can 





& th 
before wounding 
the and that the virus which it introduced into 
the wdfind quickly spread through the system.” 


PRUSSIA. 
A VERY ODD NoTIcE, 


A Bérlin letter of the 11th ult., says that the clerical 
aoelaia ce cae cates eae Ee 
¥ to ers for the 
offer fee Farge 





QUEEN VICTORIA’s VisIT. 

Victoria's visit to Berlin is to be strictly of a 
family character. Notice has been given that there aro 
to be no sétes, nor salutes, nor any of the usual demon- 
strations consequent upon the visit of the crowned head. 
The whole cause of the sudden change in the programme 
is unknown, and the uncertainty has eaused serious 
ou the health of the Princess Frederick 


ITALY. 
WHO MAY GO TO NAPLES. 

A gentleman from Boston, who is traveling in Europe, 
— visiting Naples, but was informed mf those in 
authority that, his name appearing as ene of the sub- 
scribers for the cannon presented to Sardinia from the 
citizens of Boston, he could not be permitted to “see 
Naples and die” in eestasy of delight, as other strangers 
have been reported todo. All the gentleman's expiana- 
tions and remonstrances were unavailing, and he wus 
forced to go another way. 

ANOTHER COMPULSORY CONVERSION, 

The Corriere Mercantile publishes the following from 
Bologna: “On the 23d June a commissary of the Pon- 
tifical police of Bologna, accompanied by an escort of 
ens darmes, clai admittance into the house of M. 

{ortera, a Jew, and summoned him te give up one af 
his sons, named Edgar, to the Holy Inquisition. The 
ae a and consternation of the family may he imag- 
i It turned out, at length, that the youth had been 
secretly baptized through the manauvres of a maid- 
servant staying in the house. The order was executed, 
and Edgar Mortera sent to the convent of St. Dominic, 
on the 24th, to the surprise of the whole town.” 


INDIA, 
THB LATEST NEWS, 


a oe lst bat ome ey 7 —_ place between 
Calpee s and the troops of Maharajah Scindia, 
near Gwalior. The right and left divisions of Scindia's 


was beaten with considerable loss, Ppa nly At AS 
The rebels had occupied the fort at Gwalior, but the Ea- 
glish have since retaken it 

General Rose's brigade was half-way to Gwalior when 
the fall of the place was heard of. General Rose, from 
Calpee; Colonel Hicks, from Jhanse; and ier 
from Sepree, were to meet before Gwalior on the 
1Tth of June. 

The rebels were in great force eround Lucknow, and 
ee communications with Cawnpore, 

Another dispatch says the people at Lucknow were be- 
ginning to come in. 

In Rohilcund and the Deab all was quiet. 

Sir Colin Campbell was about to join the Governor- 
General at Allahabad. 

Disarming proceeds quietly on both sides of India. 
The disarmed Sepoy regiments in Bengal had been dis- 
charged in small parties. The of Ransee's palace 
and town had been plundered by 

The rebel garrison of Humeapor, numbering 5000, 
with four guns, escaped pursuit. 

SUFFERINGS FROM THE HEAT. 

The Times Bombay correspondent says: “I do not 
often write of the weather, but it is at this moment the 
most important element in the campaign. For twenty 
years no such season has been known. ‘The little rains 
fell a fortnight before their time, and then ceased; and 
the land is one huge steam bath. At Calpee the ther- 
mometer in tents is, 184 degrees; in Jugdespore it is 130 
degrees; and in Lower Bengal, within the reach of the 
sea-breeze, itis 126, In Calcutta, in a house hermetically 
sealed against the light, and with the punka , it 
stands steadily at 96 ene, Sickness is all but uni- 
versal. The small-pox is bursting out here and thers, 
half the European commanity Lave fevers, and a moiety 
of the other half only escape the curse by an infliction 
which, though not unhealthy, is even more unbearable— 
innumerable boila. In Allahabad, out of one thousand 
six hundred Europeans, not nine hundred are fit for duty, 
and the number of deaths from *apoplexy'—that is, sun- 
stroke—exceers the mortality from all other sources. In 
the midst of all this there are regi 
stock is maintained, and in which punkas paid for by 
government are forbidden. The Duke of Camri 
should stop all this by forbidding the stock in India at 
once—its use is optional, I believL—and compelli 


A DIRTY BOX. 


oqennt a collection of rubies, diamonds, pear!s, 
, of the value of 100,000 rupees! The soil of Lucknow 
is a mint of money.” 


CHINA. 
FURTHER SUCCESSES OF THE KUROPEANS. 


the 22d the forces co’ 
svat, The weather was cool, and the squadron in good 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


A TRIP TO THE FISHING BANKS. 


“ Now, boys, make the most of your time ; and 
if you’! let an old feller give advice, get as much 
salt sea-air as you can |” 

Thus old Beeswax, as he sent us off — Bart 
(short for Bartholomew) and myself—junior clerks 
in the house of Beeswax & Co,, Grocers. Ten clear 
days we had before us—salary paid in advance, to- 
gether with a modest douceur, timidly thrust into 
our open hands (as though it was a thing to blush 
at) by the jovial, red-faced, but grim head of the 
house of Beeswax & Co. 

Fierce and angry were the debates we had that 
night in the little attic room we shared in Brook- 
lyn. Bart was for going to Connecticut, where— 
selfish brute !—his family lived. My idea was to 
take the route through Jersey, and spend a day— 
or two—at Princeton, where my mother’s farm 
was. But neither of us convincing the oth::, we 
agreed to devote the next day — Tuesday —to an 
excursion on the tishing banks in the “ splendid fast- 
going steamer” Jear-an-A ges, which was advertised 
to leave at nine A.m., precisely. I trust the hon- 
est readers of this periodical will believe me when 
I say that we came to this conclusion without the 
least reference to an arrangement which had been 
mate some days before, in virtue of which Mrs. 
O’Brien and her three lovely but slightly Irish 
daughters had promised to honor the Zear-an-Ages 
with theic company. 

The day was undoubtedly fine, As Peggy 
O’Brien observed, “it blevew some ;” but when 
one has such charming ankles as Peggy’s, a bluff 
norwester is not to be frowned down. There was 
Peggy with your humble seryant; Molly with poor 
Bari—he is not five feet six, and she is near six 
feet, and a monstrous fine woman ; Kitty with her 
beau, Terence O'Grady; a member of a fire com- 
pany (if he has any other calling he keeps it a se- 


thur,” as she says herself, ‘‘ barrin’ a cast in her 
left eye,” she brought up the rear with Pat Flan- 
nigan, a retired shipping-agent, who is a good fel- 
low to have on such occasions—he is so uncommon 
free and friendly with the police. 

We were on the wharf, looking round every 
where for the ‘‘ splendid and fast-going steamer,” 
when up stepped a policeman to Pat. 

“ Why, Pat, my boy,” said he, “‘ are you out al- 
ready ?” 

‘« Whisht !” answered Pat ; ‘‘ don’t ye see ?” and 
turning to me, he added, ‘‘ He’s surprised to see 
me out of the house, after the way I hurted me 
knee.” 

“Oh!” said I, “indeed! Not having heard 
of the aceident to Mr. Patrick’s knee, I took less 
interest in the incident than Mother O’B., who 
was much concerned, and the policeman, who 
seemed to enjoy the joke (whatever it was) might- 
ily, 

We discovered the steamer, after a while, nest- 
ling under lee of the dock, with nothing but her 
smoke-pipe visible; and though she may have 
been splendid and fast-going, we agreed that she 
was not large or imposing. It was a trial to Mrs. 
O’B., who is large—very large—to descend the ab- 
ruptly-inclined plane leading to the deck; but she 
accomplished it, mainly through my civility. I 
received her and her lovely daughters as they were 
shot down from above. We made fast sundry fish- 
ing-lines to the railing round the deck, by way of 
taking legal possession ; and Peggy and I having 
secured.a shady nook, we waited in patience an 
arrival on the banks. 

The crowd had poured in upon us. There were 
a number of modest-looking ladies, in respect to 
whom the captain (a friend of mine) observed that 
he couldn’t help it; they would come; but he 
hoped they wouldn’t inconvenience my party ; and 
also a number of ladies who did not appear partic- 





cret); and old Mother O’Brien, a‘‘jule of a cra- 
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PASSING SANDY HOOK. 


and sisters of people whom I knew—at least by 
sight. There were a few men whose faces I recog- 
nized ; I had seen their portraits in the gallery of 
Mr. Daniel Carpenter, a very practical lover of the 
arts. And there were quite a number of foreign- 
ers, speaking all manner of unknown tongues, 
smoking preposterous pipes, and appearing as I— 
an inveterate Know-Nothing—was forced to con- 
fess, rather more gentlemanly than my fellow- 
countrymen. Here and there Peggy, who is very 
sentimental, drew my attention to a couple who, 
like ourselves, seemed to be desirous of seeking 
solitude in the throng; who had evidently come 
on the excursion in order to get away from the 
people they knew, and who seemed perfectly hap- 
py and alone in the midst of a throng of stranfers. 

Weare off! The “band,” in reference to which 
the advertisements and haudbills promised so 
much, proves to be three hypochondriacal musi- 
cians with wheezy instruments, who seem prepared 
forany thing. To judge from their faces, it would 
be impossible to say whether they were on their 
way to the Penitentiary or to the Arctic regions— 
so imperturbably miserable and resigned do their 
countenances appear. We are off! Heavy flakes 
of sooty substance, which burn through shawls 
and capes, fall in clouds; poor Peggy's white 
shoulder has been Iaid bare by a traitorous spark, 
and the hole (confound it!) is not large enough to 
administer consolation after the manner of children. 
Off! The dull, feverish-looking shore of Long 
Island, on one side, with houses scattered at rare 
intervals ; on the other, first, the marshy-looking 
Jersey flats, and beyond, the slowly ascending 
heights of Staten Island, with the hospitals nest- 
ling in the hill shade; behind us, Fort William, 
resting in a background of city houses, shipping, 
and steamers; in front the Narrows, speckled with 
white sails: yes, we are off—no doubt of it. The 
hypochondriacal musicians are tuning (!!) their 
wheezy instruments; the loving couples are snug- 
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gling into shady corners; crinoline is undergoing 
fearful compression, and hoops are illustrating, by 
a series of strictly mathematical conic sections, the 
perils of crowds and the latest fashions in panta- 
lets; a gentle motion of the cranky 7ear-an-Ages 
is producing uncomfort:.ble effects among some of 
the passengers. We are off in earnest! 

As we glide through the Narrows and approach 
the mouth of the Lower Bay, we encounter the roll- 
ing swell which never fails to mark that spot, and 
by which, I am told, captains have ascertained ina 
fog in calm weather where they were.. Now ap- 
pears on the deck a weather-beaten, strong-nerved 
man with a pailand a swab. His office, in mercy 
to the reader, I shall not mention. But I submit 
to the charitable whether it was decent for this 
miscreant to approach people who had seen him in 
the discharge of the duties of his office, and who 
were wavering between sea-worthiness and sea- 
sickness, and to ask them with a sardonic grin: 

* Any body want me here?” 

I could have assassinated the fellow. 

Presently, while we are half-sorrowing, half- 
laughing at the tributes which are paid successive- 
ly to Neptune by old Mrs. O’Brien and her friend 
Pat—both of whom are clamorous for whisky, 
and who declare that they might be * drownded 
this minnit” without being sorry for it—the mis- 
erable hypochondriacs I have mentioned strike 
up a polka, and one half the passengers begin to 
dance despairingly. The girls take their hats off ~ 
a wise precaution, as otherwise, leaning their heads 
against their partners, as they do, to steady them- 
selves, they would infallibly spoil flowers, ribbons, 
and gauze—the men go into the sport with reckless 

ardor. It was so hot that Peggy and I had the 
fan incessantly in use; but these frantic creatures 
whirled round and round, tumbling over stools, 
fishing-lines, bags, prostrate invalids, and each 
other, resolutely bent on defying sea-sickness by 
inordinate exertion, After the polka some fiend- 
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ish person proposed an 
Irish jig, and the mu- 
sicians forthwith pro- 
ceeded to perform that 
insane piece of music. 
To our amazement, the 
first two persons who 
sprang to the deck 
were Mother O’Brien 
and Pat O’Flannigan. 
Scarce ten minutes had 
elapsed since both were 
in the agonies of sea- 
sickness, and were im- 
ploring their friends to 
throw them overboard; 
to see them now, ca- 
pering, and jumping, 
and going through an 
insane pantomime of 
passion and coquetry’, 
you would have sup- 
posed that they were 
possessed of devils. 
Bart and Molly vainly 
besought the old lady 
not to exposé herself 
to the jeers of “an un- 
idicated rabble ;” but 
the old dame protested 
that she must jig for 
the love of “ould Ire- 
land,” and jig she cer- 
tainly did with a ven- 
geance. 

But we are at the 
Fishing Banks. The 
anchor is down. The 
swell is heavy, and 
Stiggs, the English- 
man, whose stupid 
jokes render him a 
general nuisance, re- 


marked that ‘the heavy swells” were feeling it. 
Not more than half the company were in a state 
to enjoy the fishing. Good places on the side of 
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the boat, which had been secured by early com- 
ers, were sold at premiums ranging from a cigar to 


“drinks all round.” 
Presently a fish is 
caught. It is a mis- 
erable little object, 
about four inches long, 
but it rouses the pis- 
catorial enthusiasm to 
the very highest pitch. 
Peggy insists on hav- 
ing her line baited, and 
watches it with severe 
intentness. There isa 
general roar for hooks, 
for bait, for room, for 
fresh lines. To hear 
the din, you might 
imagine we were in a 
school of mackerel. 
Nobody is satisfied. 
Every body has for- 
gotten something, and 
promises himself to 
come back ‘next 
week” properly fitted 
out. Another fish ; 
this time a decided 
bass, about six inch- 
es long—an inexperi- 
enced youngling who 
knew no better. The 
captor is a very lively 
young lady on the 
promenade deck. Ex- 
citement of a more in- 
tense character than 
any thing yet experi- 
enced pervades the as- 
semblage. People — 
men and women —on 
the promenade deck, 
lean over, and the la- 
dies’ dresses form a 
sort of awning for us 
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LEMONADE, OR ICE-WATER? 


who have chosen seats below. Dets are made on 


‘the first fish.” 


“Hah! a bite.” ‘I have him.” “ No, you 





tained safely while the 
Meanwhile some wicked person observes that he 


haven't.” “ Pull him 
up!” ‘Confound him! 
he’s got my bait.” 
— ‘Another bass !”"— 
“Jones, you're foul of 
my line!” “It’s your 
fault!” “I say it’s 
yours!” — “ Waiter, 
more bait!” ‘* Boy, 
bring two drinks — 
brandy!” ‘ Molly, 
darlin’, sit on me knee!” 
“Any body want me 
here?” ‘A splendid 
bite, by Jove!’ — 
“Hush! the fish won’t 
bite.” ‘ Harry, dear, 
I'd like to lie down.” 
* Have a sandwich ?” 
In the midst of which 
din and clatter a heavy 
splash is heard, and 
word goes round that a 
man is overboard. It 
is even- so; in his at- 
tempt to catch a fish, 
our unfortunate friend 
Bart has thrown him- 
self into the water. Ey- 
ery body throws some- 
thing tohim. It is mi- 
raculous that he is not 
brained by the friendly 
missiles. He seizes a 
dozen fishing - lines, is 
caught in various parts 
of the body by as many 
more, and is thus sus- 


boat is being lowered. 








hopes there are no sharks in the neighborhood. 
His next neighbor repeats hastily that ‘‘there are 
sharks in the neighborhood.” 


it that ‘“‘a shark 
has been seen,” 
and poor Molly 
screams frantical- 
ly to take care of 
‘*the sliark.” Bart, 
insane with terror, 
shouts, ‘“ Help! 
help! ashark! I 
feel him!” The 
tumult now passes 
description. 

‘Strike out, 
and he won't bite 
you!” ‘* Throw 
him a knife!’’— 
“* Where's the 
boat?” “Is he to 
be murdered before 
our eyes?” And 
on this suggestion 
two or three furi- 
ous passengers de- 
mand the captain, 
and draw knives 
to avenge the sup- 
posed homicide. 

If the boat had 
been a few minutes 
later in reaching 
poor Bart,he would 
have sunk from 
terror. No assur- 
ances after his res- 
cue would convince 
him that he had not 
felt the cold, slimy 
nose of the shark 


snuffing him, as a preliminary to a bite. 
down on the deck, feeling satisfied that he had es- 
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The next man has 





ANY BODY WANT ME HERE? 


caped death by a mir- 
acle, and resolving to 
improve the occasion 
by amending his ways, 
This little incident 
damped the ardor of 
the fishermen and fish- 
erwomen, and the day 
being far advanced, 
no objection was made 
when orders were giv- 
en to weigh anchor for 
New York, Two hun- 
dred people bad caught 
some twenty-five little 
fish. All were sun- 
burned, and pretty 
tired. When the mu- 
sicians, who had not 
fished, but who, to do 
them justice, had ex- 
hibited a remarkable 
degree of spirit in 
drinking with every 
one who invited them, 
struck up ®@ lively pol- 
ka, there was hardly a 
couple ¢apable of dan- 
‘cing to the measure. 
Several members of 
the party were quietly 
snoozing ; the lovers 
using each other's 
shoulders in guise of 
pillows, Some hed 
cousumed 80 many 
drinks to keep off sea- 
sickness, that they 
were lying uncon- 
scious in stray cor- 
ners, Many had grown 
talkative and quarrel- 
some, Several times 


on the way home, the deck hands were summoned 
to quell a fierce fray among the male passengers ; 
which they did with more regard for the general 


peace of the boat than for the heads of the brawl- 
I confess I did not regret those little passes 


of arms. In the first 
place, the combatants 
were evidently all nui- 
sances, and I admired 
the unerring justice 
which made them pun- 
ish each other, Next, 
it was gratifying to seo 
the skill and accuracy 
with which the expe- 
rienced deck hands 
cracked the skulls of 
the most pugnacious, 
and how suddenly they 
became submissive and 
calm. Last of all, 
these fights had the ef. 
fect of compelling Peg- 
gy to shrink closer to 
me. How I longed 
for an opportunity of 
showing her how I 
could do battle in her 
defense ! 

Tt was dark when 
we reached home. The 
landing was tumultu- 
ous; several members 
of the fishing party 
were landed on trucks 
like freight, and shot 
down on the wharf. 
The day ended, in 
short, sulkily. 

We have come to the 
conclusion that a trip 
to the fishing banks on 
board a splendid and 
fast-going steamer 
may be an experience 
worth trying once, but 
it should not be re- 
peated. 
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LITTLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
pA a 
CHAPTER I. 

“ TIarc-ware-frow-nac, haligo-baligo-we-wo-wac !" 

“Wac” certainly was not a pretty child. I 

doubt whether her own mother would have called 
her so, as, with every distinct hair of all her light- 
brown head streaming in a different direction, she 
stood with two other little girls of her own age on 
the sidewalk, with # small stubby finger pressed 
against her breast to indicate the fact of her being 
“gue” in the proposed game of tag. An immense 
gingham sun-bonnet, all mussed and flattened, 
hung back upon her shoulders, like the very ill- 
used top of a Jersey wagon, by two stringy tapes 
knotted upon her throat, and out of this background 
protruded a face for which nature had done almost 
nothing, and soap hardly any more. Yet not a 
face constitutionally fond of being dirty—rather 
one which sacrificed spotlessness, for the moment, 
as an inferior consideration to the healthy ones of 
making clay-pies, and playing in utter Arab free- 
dom among the elements of earth andair. A face 
as yet unformed, with a nose too small by far for 
the rest of the face, and therefore making the face 
a puzzle to physiognomists —for the nose is the 
grand index of all character, and before that is 
developed, the face-student is actually at sea. The 
nose is the gnomon of our human dial ; it tells our 
time of life, and according to its indication of prog- 
ress are we old or young in mind. This little 
girl, by witness of nose, was younger even than 
her stature—one who mizht hereafter be any thing 
or nothing—as yet, people would be wise to offer 
no opinion of her, I was unwise and did. I thought 
aloud, and muttered—" Poor child, you are fright- 
fully ugly!” 

Little Good-for-Nothing heard me—quick of ear 
she was, if not decided as to nose—and removing 
her finger from her breast, put her arms akimbo, 
looked me full in the eyes, and replied, composedly, 
‘*‘ Thank you—-you're polite—you're another!” 

I confess myself nonplussed at the exceeding 
self-possession of this rejoinder. It is long ago, 
but if I remember right, I actually blushed, and 
walked away from the group, feeling that my po- 
sition was compromised. 

Ten rods down the street, in that pretty little 
village of Guilford, was a large old house, with 
even more than the average New England tendency 
to be all green and white, and run entirely to 
windows. Yet if these qualities were faults, they 
were most charitably cloaked from desultory way- 
farers by the profusion of noble leafage in which 
the great summer-clad elms exulted, all around 
the house. ‘Toward this house I bent my way, for 
it was there I was to spend all the hot months to 
come, and it was the dwelling of my good old 
Yankee uncle, the retired sea-captain, Eben Saw- 
yer. I had never been in Guilford before, but 
there was no mistaking the place—plenty of de- 
scriptions had I heard of it from all those who had 
enjoyed the old man’s bluff, blithe hospitality— 
and a more certain identity presented itself in the 
very perceptible fact of Uncle Eben himself, taking 
his sixth after-breakfast pipe on the front stoop, 
amidst a nimbus of leaves and smoke-clouds, 

‘* What cheer, my hearty ?” shouted that benig- 
nant personage, as [ pushed back the gate. Well, 
well—that is a good boy—come to see the old hulk 
at last, heh? just to give one peep at her before 
she’s condemned! How’re ye? How’s your moth- 
er? and Fanny? and the boys? Lizzie! ho, Liz- 
zie! please fill another pipe, dear. Smoke pipe, 
don’t you, Tommy? Yes? Ha! ha! —right— 
good boy !” 

As I sat down on the, step, with my hand on 
Uncle Eben’s knee, and looked clear into the broad 
hall, through the wide opened door-way, lo! pros- 
trate in all the helplessness of an unsupported rag 
constitution, sprawled an immense doll, its inked 
eyes staring upward to the ceiling, and a cravat of 
the old gentleman's pinned about its neck for a 
kerchief. I gazed at Uncle Eben in astonishment. 
All his bale children had long ago got too old for 
that sort of thing—all but one, a young man just 
married and keeping house for him, had pushed 
away their fortunes from the homestead toward 
the setting sun--where then, under heaven, did 
that image of child-play come from ? 

** Lizzie! Lizzie! Wherecan that little madcap 
be? Another pipe, dear!” 

Lizzie! Oh, probably his son’s young wife. But 
the dojl? A dreadful suspicion flashed upon me 
in conuection with the cravat. Perhaps my uncle 
had reached his dotage, kept baby-house for pas- 
time, and they had not told me of it! 

Just then— solving all questions but the one 
where she belonged—fresh from the finished game 
of tag, Little Good-for-Nothing rushed through the 
gate. Exactly as when I met her at the word 
** Wac!” her hair perhaps flying alittle more wildly, 
her sun-bonnet on her shoulders as before. And, 
without noticing me, she climbed up on to Uncle 
Eben’s knee. 

“* Oh, I’ve bad such a good time! There was I 
—that's one—and Mary Pratt makes two, and Sally 
Sedgewick’s three—and we all went down to the 
sand-hiils on the road to Sachem’s Head, you know. 
Then I piled.up the sand till I made a fort, with 
batterments, just like the one you told me about 
that they had at Governor’s Island—” 

‘‘ Battlements you mean, dear.” 

‘Yes, battlements. And then I got behind it, 
and the other girls they came up with their aprons 
full of sand, and fired it at me over the top—to 
storm me, you know. Then I jumped up and came 
around on them, and made a—a—what did I make, 
grandpa?” 

‘A sortie, was it?” 

“Oh yes—a sortie. My! howthey ran! I fill- 
ed my sun-bonnet six timgs all full of sand, and 
threw it at them; and when they ran out of sight 

behind some cedars, I waved my apron at them 
from the fort, and said, ‘Hurrah!’ as loud as I 
could scream, Oh, what fun! 

“Then we came up into the street again, and I 
was just counting out for tag, when a fellow came 








along—I never saw him before—and he stopped 
and looked at me; and then he said, ‘Oh, what a 
homely little girl!’ I told him he was another— 
so he was, grandpa. He had—dear me!—such a 
big nose, and red hair and whiskers—” 

My unfortunate habit of thinking aloud again! 
“Red hair!” I murmured; ‘‘red whiskers! Pshaw! 

uburn—every body says so.” 
. Again Little Good-for-Nothing heard me. She 
started, and turning around, caught my full front 
for the first time. Then, with a face of the most 
contemptuous compassion, she deliberately leveled 
her finger at me, and said, 

“| really believe that’s the creature !”” 

“Ha! ha! Tommy,” laughed Uncle Eben; ‘‘did 
you say that? Really, it was very naughty, and 
you must be sorry for it. Go and fill him a pipe, 
Lizzie, dear, and he'll never do it again.” 

The little girl slipped down from my uncle’s 
knee, and ran into the house. As soon as she was 
out of hearing I asked, 

‘“*Who is that child, and where did you get 
her?” 

“That, Tommy, is the grand-daughter of the 
first captain I ever sailed with. He wasn’t much 
older than I was, but he had been to sea from a 
boy, and knew just about every thing you could 
know about sailing, from truck to keel. He taught 
me all I ever learned; and being we were ‘bout of 
an age, we got to love one another just like broth- 
ers. He died a month ago—poor Bill!—and that 
baby and his quadrant were all he had in the 
world to leave me to remember him by. So, says 
I, ‘just hand ’em over, and if I ever let either of 
em get rusty before my stanchions get knocked 
in, then rig me ketch fashion, and sell me for a 
lighter.’” 

Whether as a delicate tribute to his deceased 
shipmate, or affected by the thought of the last- 
mentioned ignominious destiny, Uncle Eben drew 
his bandana across the upper part of his face, and 
then went on: 

“* And she’s a comfort—a great comfort. It’s so 
long since we've had any thing like the laugh of a 
child in this house, that it seems as good as the 
sound at the bows, a comin’ in with a stiff trade 
and skys’ls set, and a cargo of sugar on board. 
And she’s sma-art—mighty sma-art. Learns ev- 
ery thing. I’ve taught her how to splice and-tiec, 
and now she won't even fasten her shoes with a 
granny knot.” 

Just then Little Good-for-Nothing came back. 
She had so “‘ improved” her absence, as the ser- 
mons say, that she looked quite like a decorous 
child. Her face shone with the application of 
cold water; her hands and hair had been cared 
for, and she had on a clean diess and pair of gai- 
ters. Really, a child not to be ashamed of, though 
incapable of being washed into prettiness, which 
was not her fault. In her hand she held a pipe 
well loaded with Uncle Eben’s best Spanish, and 


_ this, in the most coldly-ceremonious manner, she 


extended to me, with a lighted paper, as one who 
meant to be understood, ‘‘ Out of mere politeness, 
Sir.” 

After sitting out one—yes, two—three pipes 
with Uncle Eben, my baggage, whose coming I 
had impatiently forestalled, arrived from Guilford 
Station. I was shown to my room, changed my 
dusty clothes, and then came down to dinner, to 
meet a very hearty welcome from my cousin and 
his wife, just returned from “shopping” at New 
Haven. 

But, in spite of this welcome, I could not help 
being ill at ease. I had mortally offended one of 
the people with whom I was to pass my whole sum- 
mer vacation. ‘‘Oh pshaw!” said Pride, “ such a 
very little one; it’s of no consequence in the least.” 
“‘Dou’t tell me that,” rejoined Native Instinct. 
‘* Big man as you are, neither you nor any of your 
size can ever afford to bear the dislike of a quick- 
sighted, earnest little child-mind.” I determined 
I would propitiate Little Good-for-Nothing. 





CHAPTER II. 


Moxpay, First Overture. “‘ Lizzie, see these pret- 
ty sugar-plums I brought from New York in my 
trunk. Help yourself, dear!” 

‘*T am not your dear; thank you, I don’t want 
any.” 

Tuesday, Second. ‘* Will you go with me to 
New Haven to-day? I hear there is an elephant 
going to be shown there.” 

Aha! almost—but womanly pique against an 
elephant any day! At first, “‘Oh, how nice!” 
then in a chillier tone, ‘I guess you would not 
like to have the people at the elephant’s see you 
with such a homely little girl!” So Uncle Eben 
took her. 

Wednesday, Third. ‘Oh, Lizzie! come up on 
the roof with me, there’s a real big man-of-war out 
in the Sound, and you can look through my glass !” 

‘Thank you, Sir; Uncle Eben lets me use his 
spy-glass, and I can see very well from my win- 
dow.” 

I bezan to despair. Thomas Maurice, twenty- 
one years of age, glorying in a necklace of hearts 
acquired from feminine victims during the foray 
of two whole New York winters, worsted utterly 
by a little girl of ten who made terraqueous pies 
and played tag! Verily ashame! But so far as 
manifest, not to be helped. 

At length, when I had given up all hope of suc- 
cess, the opportunity of propitiation came. The 
whole of one long dreamy summer afternoon I 
noticed Little Good-for-Nothing hunting all the 
corners of the house, diving resolutely into every 
out of the way place, peering anxiously through 
the big rose-bushes, und feeling assiduously in the 
tall grass along the garden fence, with more and 
more of a cloud settling upon her eyes, and an in- 
creased twitching about the thoughtful lines of her 
small mouth. Toward sundown the cloud began 
to rain a little, and every now and then as she 
came by the shady garden-seat where I was read- 
ing Schiller, | saw sad red signs of the recent 
handkerchief underscoring those poor questful eyes 
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longer to refrain from offering the help she was too 
proud to ask, and said, 

“ Lizzie, what is the matter? Won't you tell 
me and let me hunt with you?” 

“I’ve lost something ; but oh, I shall never find 
it!” And the tears now began to run over all 
barriers of self-restraint. 

Without asking her what it was, for I wasn't 
quite sure that she would tell me, I began the 
search, satisfied that if any thing unusual hap- 
pened to turn up it would be certain to be the 
waif of this strange little child. Down among the 
gooseberries, between the mimic forest arches of 
the feathery asparagus plot, under the thrown- 
back cellar-doors, I pressed and peered. At last, 
looking toward the lower end of the garden, I sawa 
favorite kitten of Little Good-for-Nothing’s, appar- 
ently amused to the degree of ecstasy with some- 
thing small, round, and maroon-colored, which he 
was dragging about by a long black ribbon. I 
stole quietly toward him, saying, ‘‘ Pussy, pussy !” 
in a wheedling undertone, and nabbed him just as, 
plaything and all, he was about to start for the 
asparagus shelter. The thing he was playing with 
I gently disengaged from him, and saw it to be a 
worn morocco portrait case, stamped with the 
initials L.C. And “ Lizzie Carter” was the true 
baptismal name of Little Good-for-Nothing. 

‘Lizzie! Lizzie!” I cried, holding aloft the 
treasure-trove, and shaking it by its ribbon, ‘‘is 
this what you lost?” 

Like a deer the child came bounding from the 
other end of the garden, the homeliness of her face 
actually washed into beauty by a flood of over- 
spreading joy ; and catching it from my hand, she 
cried, ‘* That’s it! that’s it!’ and kissed it innu- 
merable times, her eyes wetter than before. Then, 
relapsifg into her former self-sustained gravity, 
she looked me most earnestly in the eyes, and said, 
‘*When I say my prayers, I will put you next 
to grandpa.” She thrust the case into the breast 
of her little white frock, and went away. When 
we met at tea, I saw it had been to cry a little 
more, in her own room. 

From that day rapport se2med to have been 
established between us. I never asked her or any 
body what the thing was I had found for her. 
She avoided speaking about it, and I had no wish 
to intrude on her privacy. it is a vulgar error 
that children have no privacy. I hope I have al- 
ways known better. 

Little Good-for-Nothing grew to respect—to like 
me. By degrees, when she jumped rope, I was 
permitted to be auxiliary engine to Mary Pratt, 
who held the other end. She told me as well as 
Uncle Eben where she had been foresting, and con- 
fided to me the secret of nice little places for dams 
along the meadow brook. And she let me go out 
with her on some of her excursions, holding me by 
the hand, more to guide me than be guided. At 
last she capped the climax by kissing me good- 
night. 

One morning, toward the middle of July, I pro- 
posed to her that we should go down together on 
foot to Sachem’s Head, the watering-place situated 
pleasantly on the Sound shore, two miles or so from 
Guilford village. We would take dinner with us 
in a little basket, and fill its empty room afterward 
with sea-weed to be pressed on our return. The 
idea pleased the child; she was a true daughter of 
the sea, and loved, as well she might, the delicate 
flowers of the brine, which at that delightful mar- 
gin lavish their mermaid-garlands of exquisite 
pink and green and silver on the breast of the re- 
ceding tide and the foreheads of the enduring rocks. 

So, gayly in the face of the bracing salt breeze, 
we tripped our way along the turfy sidewalk of 
the sandy road toward the Head, and Little Good- 
for-Nothing talked blithely to cheer the journey. 
Really it was astonishing to see the depth of feel- 
ing, the quick-sightedness—physical and moral— 
of this child—a bluff captain's grand-daughter, 
another bluff captain’s protégé. 

* Do you know what those plants are, with no- 
thing now but straight green stalks and leaves?” 

‘*No, dear; I have never been in the woods as 
much as I ought to be. What are they ?” 

“They're asters. They haven’t any flowers 
now; but by-and-by—about the end of August, 
perhaps—they’ll be full of great, soft, gold eyes, 
with purple lashes. Oh, so beautiful! And 
when all the other flowers are gone, and you can’t 
pick a single anemone or wood-lily any more, and 
the sumach leaves get as red as fire and drop off, 
then the asters keep right on, and look as bright 
and cheerful and good as if every thing else was 
pretty still. I shall die by-and-by, and then—I— 
I guess I shall be an aster! Don’t people some- 
times turn into such things afterward ?” 

‘* Who told you about all this, dear?” 

““My mother, Sir.” 

‘* Why, can you remember her?” 

“Oh, always! Forever!” 

We reached Sachem’s Head. Passing down the 
causeway from the hotel to the beach we met the 
line of returning bathers, each with his epaulet 
of wet towels; and bluefishermen, some ostenta- 
tiously holding their open basket low to display 
the good luck granted by Father Neptune, and oth- 
ers speciously covering theirs with strong brown 
paper, probably to avoid the decomposing effect of 
sunlight upon three hundred yards of line and two 
extra squids. Among them, as they fared across 
the hot stretch, I saw several old acquaintances, 
and stopped to shake hands, Every time I did so 
the little girl at my side winced, retreating half 
behind me. She evidently still felt delicately 
upon the subject of having it said, “‘ What a home- 
ly little girl that is with Tom Maurice!” 

But any such shadow of apprehension passed 
away as, after our little dinner under a great rock, 
we began the pleasant work of sea-weed hunting 
along the shore. Every now and then the child 
called to me with some new delight over a flaky 
fan of silv pink or purple, and actually 

beamed with delight as we succeeded in getting it 
out unbroken, and spread its delicate tissue-leaves 
on the moss which lined our basket. 

And indeed, in her ancestral sea, she did turn into 





a very comely little girl. The light-brown hair, 
even more wildly flying than ever before, on the 
beach grew quite poetic, no longer compared with 
the formal incongruities of town. Very lithe and 
beautiful her girlish figure seemed, all uncramped 
and flexible to every new thought of pleasure or 
necessity of business. And as she waded, with 
her bare feet and tucked-up frock, so far out that I 
was really afraid for her, her soft rosy legs—their 
muscles rounded fully by the never-ceasing spring 
of out-door life—were graceful as those of Venus 
Anadyomené. 

We had our basket full, and grew a little tired. 
So we returned to the cranny where we had left 
our shoes and stockings, and put them on again, 
then sat down to rest. I must have dozed a while 
in my very comfortable niche of our strong shelter, 
for, before I knew it, Little Good-for-Nothing had 
gone afew paces off, and when I looked for her, I 
saw she was gazing intently at something she held 
in her hands. Rising, I found it was the old mo- 
rocco case, now opened. 

* Lizzie,” said I, ‘* would you like to go home ?” 

She started, seemed about to put back the case 
into her little bosom, and then, changing her mind, 
came gravely toward me. 

** Do you think I shall ever look like that?” said 
she. 
I took into my hand the extended portrait. It 
was an exquisitely beautiful woman. Her hair, 
a rich silky brown, brought low upon her neck, 
and fastening behind in a knot of velvet ribbons, 
whose ends waved forward. Her eyes large, soul- 
ful, and clear hazel. Her mouth small and some- 
what grave, tender and passionate, but not indis- 
criminately so, only full of good prayers and kisses 
for those whom she loved. Her nose regular and 
delicate to the extreme with tact and sensibility. 
As I observed this last feature, and glanced at the 
corresponding one on the face of Little Good-for- 
Nothing, I felt puzzled for an answer. 

She repeated eagerly again, ‘‘ Shall J ever grow 
like that, do you think?” 

I remembered what I had seen development do 
for people—and their noses—and answered in a 
very cheerful tone, ‘‘I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if you did, dear. Who is it?” 

‘That is my dear, dear mother.” 

After this we walked home, hand in hand, say- 
ing very little. 





CHAPTER IIL 

Tre summer at Uncle Eben’s had gone—and I 
with it. That summer? Yes—and half a dozen 
besides. They had been spent diversely—one of 
them in the Adirondacs—two or three more in the 
hop-and-skip ballet life of vibrations between Sara- 
toga and Newport—and twice I had seen, tasted, 
smelled, been soaked in (though, thank Heaven and 
a moral training, not ‘‘cleaned out” in) Baden. 
From a love of variety, perhaps, I had not smoked 
a single pipe under the Yankee elms of Uncle Eben 
in all that time. One morning, to my utter as- 
tonishment, I awoke to find myself twenty-nine 
years old. And the question, what I had done 
with that well-nigh score and a half, recurred to 
me pretty forcibly. 

Got rich? Oh—as the world goes, tolerably—on 
what advertisements call ‘a safe and lucrative 
business,”’ and there had been no panics. Seen the 
world? Dear me! down to the raveling ends! 
Been happy? Oh—so,so, Married? Du tout, du 
tout 


It was this last branch of the question which 
seemed to occupy my large circle of acquaintance- 
ship most of all. Natural. Some of them were 
daughters—most of the rest had daughters. 

And I confess it occupied me almost as much. 
I had never, even by my long experience of it, ac- 
quired an absolute love for living en gargon. You 
had all the expense without any of the comforts of 
a home; and there was something exceedingly 
cheerless and shiftless in the idea of growing old 
at a fireside you paid a family not your own to 
warm for you. 

But whom to marry? A question which, I must 
in candor say, it was not the fault of my friends 
if it was not settled long ago. No—they were very 
kind—very. To the best of their ability they auc- 
tioneered for me, putting up the very most sala- 
ble lots in the market. To-day it was Miss Re- 
becca, sole heiress—just think on't—to old Mount- 
pleasant, and I might have her at an absolutely 
ruinous rate! No bid—showy but wouldn’t wear 
well; bought in by Smallboys, a waltzing friend 
of the family. Next day, little Pattie Blossom— 
sensitive, religious, and durable. Again no offer; 
exceedingly plain pattern and encumbered by a 
very heavy mother — reserved for private sale; 
finally taken by young rector, somewhere up the 
North River. Mrs. Arabella Meiggs next; very 
easy price on account of first owner having left 
town indefinitely. No bid—second-hand article, 
and very difficult to keep in order—knocked down 
subsequently to mild dry-goods merchant—terms 
ruinous to buyer. 

Once I did take a fancy to a young person—some 
half a dozen years my junior, who sang, danced, 
and conversed very well. Gradually I increased 
the dose of my visits to calls of two hours’ size, 
taken three times a week, late after dinner. Then 
the knowing ones chuckled and said it was a match. 
But it wasn’t—for this reason. After matters had 
gone a certain distance toward the irredeemable 
step, I was introduced, for the first time, to this 
young person’s mother. In that mother I saw the 
exact fac-simile of the present fresh picture—only 
drawn by an elder artist. The same nose, mouth, 
chin, all the features of my adorable Annie, as 
they would look painted on the canvas of 187-. 
And time had vulgarized them— decidedly! I 
turned to that pretty young person—fancied every 
thing exhaled that was exhalable by years—and 
instead of her being my Annie, she was a very 
commonplace, ordinary, middle-aged woman. 

Always get presented to the mother, if you 
would see whether you are really in love with the 
daughter. If their original sketch is the same, 
and the elder picture is lovely with that beauty 
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that many summers only mellow—take home the 
younger portrait. If it is otherwise—do as you 
choose. 

But at last—thoroughly sick of being speculated 
about—and anxious of being settled upon some one 
—almost any one—I yielded to the entreaties of 
my married lady friend, Mrs. Fixitalle, and con- 
sented to be shown an entirely new selection. 

We were to meet at Mrs. Fixitalle’s. Neither 
of us, of course, were to know that the other one 
was invited. Altogether, a most delightful sur- 
prise. We were to be very civil to one another 
the first time—nothing more. I asked Smallboys 
if he understood how that should be done. And 
his view of the case was that you must not swear 
before the lady or drink more than two bottles of 
Champagne. After that, the programme in Mrs, 
Fixitalle’s mind was delightfully gradual and cir- 
cuitous, but certain. 

As per large bill, I met Grace Denham. Cer- 
tainly she was very beautiful—one of the most 
beautiful brunettes, I think, that I have ever seen. 
And she received my introduction with such de- 
ficious naiveté and freedom from embarrassment 
that I half believed she really had never heard of 
me. She was tall, graceful, and retiring without 
hauteur—most rare accomplishment in a brunette. 
Before the last German I was as near that pleasant 
state of submission known as being over head and 
ears in love as I had been for ten years. 

From that night every thing went on precisely 
to the taste of Mrs. Fixitalle. Miss Denham and 
I rode, walked, and talked a great deal together. 
By a strange coincidence we were invited to near- 
ly all the same parties. By another strange one, 
we formed parts of the same picnic excursions. 
Yet I could hardly say that all this time I was be- 
coming better acquainted with her. Perhaps the 
life which both of us had led, from the very open- 
ing of youth, in fashionable society, had not been 
favorable to the nurture of that character which 
takes off its mask, and says, ‘‘ Here is the real I!” 
And very frequently, as I looked at her, and said 
to myself, “There is the woman whom all the 
world expects I shall make my wife” (Smallboys 
had even taken heavy odds on that fact), I added 
also, with the faint germ of a pain within, “ But 
how prepared are two people to live with one an- 
other forever, whose intimacy stands gauged at two 
waltzes an evening, a companionship in the march 
to supper, and a surface talk of brilliant banter in 
a conservatory?” But I stifled this questioning, 
fecling that I was growing old even faster than 
my years, and would probably marry now or 
never. “ After all” (thus I lied to myself), ‘‘ it is 
better to be married to a woman whom you respect 
than not at all.” 

I remember the last time I said this to myself. 
It was on a Monday evening. Grace Denham had 
let me kiss her finger tips, as I bowed myself out, 
after her permission to accompany her to Wallack’s 
the next Thursday. 





CHAPTER IV. 

ListLEss more than I ought to have been with 
that beautiful woman beside me, I leaned on the 
velvet of the dress-circle, and forgot the fatigue 
of a very hard day of anxiety in the counting-room, 
or sought to, in a desultory use of the lorgnette. 
There were the usual number ef habitués, who 
came because they always had come, and sat wait- 
ing for the curtain to rise with a staid demeanor 
worthy of any Puritan congregation—the inevita- 
ble young Americans, whose prevailing idea of a 
theatre was a place to look bored and talk very 
loud in—and the pretty little white-and-red sus- 
ceptible women who are always there to gratify 
their appetite for falling in love with Lester—I 
never quarreled with them, for beyond question 
he is one of the handsomest men in New York. 
All these glided past my nonchalant glass almost 
without notice. At last my eye rambled to the 
proscenium boxes—and stopped—at the left hand 
one of the first tier. 

For, leaning her cheek on her hand, there sat 
there one of the most exquisite specimens of earth- 
ly womanhood. She was not more of an idiot than 
all the reat of the world—so she knew as well as 
they that her arm was matchless even by Parian 
sculpture, and she could not help letting them ad- 
mire its delicious curves, adorned by nothing but 
a simple bracelet of brown hair. And her face— 
interfse with a pure sustained passion that had not 
yet lavished itself—oh, it was beautiful, like the 
melody of “ Spirito Gentil!” It seemed as if I had 
secn it before—but as I could not give it name, I 
thought this a mere fancy—and contented myself 
with a long, unquestioning gaze. 

‘We are dull this evening, Mr. Thomas Mau- 
rice,” laughed a silver voice beside me. 

Good-by to that face—as to every other sur- 
passing thing I had looked at in my too sanguine 
life. I took down the opera-glass instantly, and 
put it in the limbo of its case, saying—‘ Pardon 
me—not we—but I fear myself very heavy com- 
pany.” 

“Shall I reveal you your thoughts? A sor- 
ceress of the Past has been weaving a new spell 
upon you. I saw you looking intently at the box 
of ex-widow Arabella Meiggs !” 

Sure enough; for I looked again, and there sat 
the widow, in the box just above the Unknown, 
all glorious, in front of her dry-goods man, like a 
sample window of his most stylish patterns. I had 
not seen her before—so that the protestation of that 
fact made a very good answer to Grace Denham’s 
playful reproaches. 

We sat out the play—some light thing, for it 
was getting too warm for tragedy—and then, not 
caring to stay to the farce, we rose to seek the 
carriage. Throwing one more lingering glance at 
the first tier box, I saw its occupants were going 
too, and sighed, as I thought that, in all probabil- 
ity, I should never see the lady of the matchless 
arm again, 

Just as we were leaving the vestibule I felt a 
strong arm upon my shoulder—heard a well-known 
Voice say, “' Avast there, Tom!” and turned to see 





my uncle, Eben Sawyer. And not alone; for vn 
his arm there leaned /’/nconnue! 1 started, so 
that the soft little glove that nestled on my own 
almost fell down from it. 

‘* Why, Uncle Eben! Of all men the most un- 
expected! Miss Denham, permit me—my uncle, 
Mr. Sawyer.” 

“ Your servant, madam. But Tom—have you 
forgotten your old summer playmate, my Lizzie? 
Have you forgotten Tom, dear ?” 

Could I trust my senses? Little Good-for-Noth- 
ing! And, most wondrous of changes, time had 
indeed made her like her mother. As our hands 
met in most hearty grasp—as I exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
Lizzie — Miss Carter, to think I should not have 
known you !” there still seemed to mingle with the 
rich flush of welcome in her face somewhat of the 
old proud self-consciousness, and her lips smiled 
triumphantly, as if she would say—‘‘ Are you 
ashamed to be seen with the homely little girl 
now?” Lintroduced her to Grace Denham, and the 
two women became friends—that is, such friends 
as the perfectly trained beauty of society, keeping 
her aplomb with all the grace imparted by twenty- 
two world-practiced years, can be with the very 
soul of naturalness, outwelling, spontaneous, and 
seventeen. a 

Uncle Eben and his ward were to be in town 
till July. It was then early in June. We ex- 
changed cards, and promised to see each other 
daily; for I myself could not get away to the 
country any earlier than his departure. 

“ Good-night, Uncle Eben! Miss Carter—au 
revoir !” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





THE LAST DEVIL’S WALK. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
IL 
From his brimstone bed at break of day 
A devil has walking gone— 
To trample and char the flow'rs to death, 
To infest the air with his pestilent breath, 
And to cloud the morning sun. 


IL. 
And, pray, how was this devil dress'd? 
Oh! he was cased in an iron vest; 
His scales were close, and his rivets true, 
With never a chink for a spear to get throu,h 


Ill. 
And over the hill, and over the dale, 
He walked, and over the plain, 
And an air-gun, elegant, polish'd, and round, 
That would kill miles off, with never a sound, 
He twirl'd like a harmless cane. 


IV. 

And over the laurels of full-blown Fame, 
And the tender shoots of the young Good Name, 
He stamp'd with his merciless hoof of shame, 

And he left its print on each. 
And backward and forward he wriggled his tail, 
Through rose-trimm'd garden and lily-strewn vale, 
Marking his course by a loathsome trail, 

Like a snail-track over a peach, 


v. 
He spied a laborer hard at work, 
Early at his vocation. 
His prominence offered a capital shot. 
“Oho! quoth the devil, “‘he sees me not.” 
So he shoulder’d his piece and he aim'd, God wot! 
With terrible calculation! 


VL 

He saw young innocent folks at play, 
Biameless, beautiful, wise, and gay, 

The prospect liked not him. 
So a vitriol-fiask from his pouch he drew, 
(Twas a devilish deed!) and the liquid throw 
O'er the fair young group, whom he left a crew 

Of monsters scarr’d and grim. 


VIL. 

He peered in a house; ‘twas a goodly manse, 
Of time and weather had stood the chance, 

And was still erect and fair. 
“Aha!” quoth the Devil, ‘‘the pile looks well, 
But I've fire-works studied for nothing in hell, 
If I can't find out when a match or shell 

May lead to combustion there.” 


VIII. 
That Devil could creep where no other fiends ean. 
He found an unguarded spot, 
Where he scraped a mine with his diligent hoof, 
And—his train prepared—wall, pillar, and roof, 
Blew up in the air like shot! 


Tx. 
That breach in the roof is mended now; 
Its whereabout few can tell. 
But the Devil had done his work that day, 
So he crawl'd him back for his master's pay, 
Which he royally spent in a jovial way, 
With the lowest devils in Hell. 


x 
“There are many devils that walk this world, 
Devils great and devils small, 
Devils with tails and devils without ;” 
Devils who whisper, devils who shout, 
Devils who mystify, devils who teach ; 
But the Catumyy Drvir—as hard to reach 
As the snail who, now safe on some distant beech, 
Is digesting the core of my favorite peach— 
Is the shabbiest devil of all! 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Our old friend the Pocket Cannibal evinces unexpected 
patriotism and philosophical moderation, contented 
with a steak off his own succulent friend in the airs of 
his own native sky. 

Coronet Morter had a second interview 
with Mr. Poole. It needed not Alban’s knowl- 
edge of the world to discover that Poole was no 
partial friend to Jasper Losely; that, for some 
reason or other, Poole was no less anxious 
than*the Colonel to get that formidable cli- 
ent, whose cause he so warmly advocated, pen- 
sioned and packed off into the region most re- 
mote from Great Britain, in which a spirit hith- 
erto so restless might consent to settle. And 
although Mr. Poole had evidently taken offense 
at Mr. Darrell’s discourteous rebuff of his ami- 
able intentions, yet no grudge against Darrell 
furnished a motive for conduct equal to his 
Christian desire that Darrell’s peace should be 
purchased by Losely’s perpetual exile. Accord- 
ingly, Colonel Morley took leave, with a well- 
placed confidence in Poole’s determination to 
do all in his power to induce Jasper to listen to 
reason. The Colonel had hoped to learn some- 
thing from Poole of the elder Losely’s present 
residence and resources. Poole, as we know, 
could give him there no information. The Col- 
onel also failed to ascertain any particulars rel- 
ative to that female pretender on whose behalf 
Jasper founded his principal claim to Darrell’s 
aid. And so great was Poole’s embarrassment 
in reply to all questions on that score — Where 
was the young person? With whom had she 
lived? What was she like? Could the Colonel 
see her, and hear her own tale? — that Alban 
entertained a strong suspicion that no such girl 
was in existence; that she was a pure fiction 
and myth; or that, if Jasper were compelled to 
produce some petticoated fair, she would be an 
artful baggage hired for the occasion. 

Poole waited Jasper’s next visit with impa- 
tience and sanguine delight. He had not a 
doubt that the ruffian would cheerfully consent 
to allow that, on farther inquiry, he found he 
liad been deceived in his belief of Sophy’s par- 
cutage, and that there was nothing in England 

peculiarly sacred to his heart but what he 
iaigit consent to breathe the freer air of Colum- 

Lian skies, or even to share the shepherd’s harm- 

icss life amidst the pastures of auriferous Aus- 

tralia! But, to Poole’s ineffable consternation, 

Jasper declared sullenly that he would not con- 

sent to expatriate himself merely for the sake 

of living. 

**T am notso young as I was,” said the bravo; 
“T don’t speak of years, but feeling. I have 
not the same energy; once I had high spirits— 
they are broken; once I had hope—I have none: 
I am not up to exertion; I have got into lazy 
habits. To go into new scenes, form new plans, 
live in a horrid raw new world, every body round 
me bustling and pushing—No! that may suit 
your thin dapper light Hop-o’-my-thumbs! Look 
at me! See how I have increased in weight the 
last five years—all solid bone-and muscle. I 
defy any four draymen to move me an inch if I 
am not in the mind to it; and to be blown off to 
the antipodes as if I were the down of a pestilent 
thistle, I am not in the mind for that, Dolly 
Poole!” 

“Hum !” said Poole, trying to smile. “This 
is funny talk. You always were a funny fellow. 
But I am quite sure, from Colonel Morley’s de- 
cided manner, that you can get nothing from 
Darrell if you choose to remain in England.” 

“Well, when I have nothing else left, I may 
go to Darrell myself, and have that matter out 
with him. At presentI am not up toit. Dolly, 
don’t bore!” And the bravo, opening a jaw 
strong enough for any carnivorous animal, 
yawned—yawned much as a bored tiger does in 
the face of a philosophical student of savage 
manners in the Zoological Gardens. 

* Bore!” said Poole, astounded, and recoiling 
from that expanded jaw. ‘But I should have 
thought no subject could bore you less than the 
consideration of how you are to live?” 

**Why, Dolly, I have learned to be easily con- 
tented, and you see at present I live upon you.” 

“Yes,” groaned Poole, “but that can’t go on 
forever; and, besides, you promised that you 
would leave me in peace as soon as I had got 
Darrell to provide for you.” 

“So I will. Zounds, Sir, do you doubt my 
word? So I will, But I don’t call exile ‘a 
provision’— Basta! I understand from you that 
Colonel Morley offers to restore the niggardly 
£200 a year Darrell formerly allowed to me, to 
be paid monthly or weekly, through some agent 
in Van Diemen’s Land, or some such uncom- 
fortable half-way house to Eternity, that was 
not even in the Atlas when I studied geography 
at school. But £200 a year is exactly my in- 
come in England, paid weekly too, by your 
agreeable self, with whom it is a pleasure to 
talk over old times. Therefore that proposal is 
out of the question, Tell Colonel Morley, with 
my compliments, that if he will double the sum, 
and leave me to spend it where I please, I scorn 
haggling, and say ‘done.’ And as to the girl, 
since I can not find her (which, on penalty of 
being thrashed to a mummy, you will take care 
not to let out), I would agree to leave Mr. Dar- 
rell free to disown her. But are you such a 
dolt as not to see that I put the ace of trumps 
on my adversary’s pitiful deuce, if I de that 
my own child is not my own child, when all I 
get for it is what I equally get out of you, with 
my ace of trumps still in my hands? Basta/— 
I say again Basix! It is evidently an object to 
Darrell to get rid of all fear that Sophy should 
ever pounce upon him tooth and claw: if he be 
so convinced that she is not his daughter's child, 
why make a point of my saying that I told him 





a fib when I said she was? Evidently, too, he 
is afraid of my power to harass and annoy him; 
or why make it a point that I shall only nibble 
his cheese in a trap at the world’s end, stared 
at by bushmen, and wombats, and rattlesnakes, 
and alligators, and other American citizens or 
British settlers? £200 a year, and my own 
wife’s father a millionaire! The offer is an in- 
sult. Ponder this; put on the screw; make 
them come to terms which I can do them the 
honor to accept; meanwhile, I will trouble you 
for my four sovereigns.” 

Poole had the chagrin to report to the.Col- 
onel Jasper’s refusal of the terms proposed, and 
to state the counter-proposition he was com- 
missioned to make. Alban was at first sur- 
prised, not conjecturing the means of supply, in 
his native land, which Jasper had secured in 
the coffers of Poole himself. On sounding the 
unhappy negotiator as to Jasper’s reasons, he 
surmised, however, one part of the truth—viz., 
that Jasper built hopes of better terms precisely 
on the fact that terms had been offered to him 
at all; and this induced Alban almost to regret 
that he had made any such overtures, and to 
believe that Darrell’s repugnance to open the 
door of conciliation a single inch to so sturdy a 
mendicant, was more worldly-wise than Alban 
had originally supposed. Yet partly, even for 
Darrell’s own security and peace, from that per- 
suasion of his own powers of management which 
a consummate man of the world is apt to enter- 
tain, and partly from a strong curiosity to see 
the audacious son of that poor dear rascal Willy, 
and examine himself into the facts he assertud, 
and the objects he aimed at, Alban bade Poole 
inform Jasper that Colonel Morley would be 
quite willing to convince him, in a personal in- 
terview, of the impossibility of acceding to the 
propositions Jasper had made; and that he 
should be still more willing to see the youn 
person whom Jasper asserted to be the child of 
his marriage. 

Jasper, after a moment’s moody deliberation, 
declined to meet Colonel Morley—partly, in- 
deed, from the sensitive vanity which once had 
given him delight, and now only gave him pain. 
Meet thus—altered, fallen, imbruted—the fine 
gentleman whose calm eye had quelled him in 
the widow’s drawing-room in his day of com- 
parative splendor—that in itself was distasteful 
to the degenerated bravo. But he felt as if he 
should be at more disadvantage in point of argu- 
ment with a cool and wary representative of 
Darrell’s interests than he should be even with 
Darrell himself. And unable to produce the 
child whom he ascribed the right to obtrude, he 
should be but exposed to a fire of cross questions 
without a shot in his own locker. Accordingly, 
he declined, point-blank, to see Colonel Mor- 
ley; and declared that the terms he himself had 
proposed were the lowest he would accept. “Tell! 
Colonel Morley, however, that if negotiations 
fail, J shall not fail, sooner or later, to argue 
my view of the points in dispute with my kind 
father-in-law, and in person.” 

“Yes, hang it!” cried Poole, exasperated; 
“go and see Darrell yourself. He is easily 
found.” 

** Ay,” answered Jasper, with the hardest Jook 
of his downcast sidelong eye—“ ay ; some day 
or other it may come to that. I would rather 
not, if possible. I might not keep my temper. 
It is not merely a matter of money between us, 
if we two meet. There are affronts to efface. 
Banished his house like a mangy dog—treated 
by a jackanapes lawyer like the dirt in the ken- 
nel! The Loselys, I suspect, would have looked 
down on the Darrells fifty years ago; and what 
if my father was born out of wedlock, is the 
blood not the same? Does the breed dwindle 
down for want of a gold ring and priest? Look 
at me, No; not what I now am; not even as 
you saw me five years ago; but as I leaped into 
youth! Was I born to cast sums and nib pens 
as a City clerk? Aha, my poor father, you 
were wrong there! Blood will out! Mad devil, 
indeed, is a racer in a citizen’s gig! Spavined, 
and wind-galled, and foundered—let the brute 
go at last to the knackers; but by his eye, and 
his pluck, and his bone, the brute shows the 
stock that he came from!” 

Dolly opened his eyes and—blinked. Never 
in his gaudy days had Jasper half so openly re- 
vealed what, perhaps, had been always a sore 
in his pride; and his outburst now may possibly 
aid the reader to a subtler comprehension of the 
arrogance, and levity, and egotism, which ac- 
companied his insensibility to honor, and had 
converted his very claim to the blood of a gen- 
tleman into an excuse for a cynic’s disdain of 
the very virtues for which a gentleman is most 
desirous of obtaining credit. But by a very or- 
dinary process in the human mind, as Jasper 
had fallen lower and lower into the lees and 
dregs of fortune, his pride had more prominent- 
ly emerged from the group of the other and 
more flaunting vices by which, in health and 
high spirits, it had been pushed aside and out- 
shone. 

“ Humph!” said Poole, after a pause. “If 
Darrell was as uncivil to you as he was to me, 
I don’t wonder that you owe him a grudge. 
But even if you do lose temper in seeing him, 
it might rather do good than not. You can 
make yourself cursedly unpleasant if you choose 
it; and perhaps you will have a better chance 
of getting your own terms if they see you can 
bite as well as bark! Set at Darrell and worry 
him; it is not fair to worry nobody but me!” 

‘Dolly, don’t bluster! If I could stand at 
his door, or stop him in the streets, with the 
girl in my hand, your advice would be judicious, 
‘The world would not care for a row between a 
rich man and a penniless son-in-law. But an 
interesting young lady, who calls him grandfa- 
ther, and falls at his knees, he could not send 
her to hard labor; and if he does not believe in 


her birth, let the thing but just get into the 
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news and there are plenty who will; 
and T should be in a very different position for 
treating. "Tis just because, if I meet Darrell 
again, I don’t wish that again it should be all 
bark and no bite, that I postpone the interview. 
All your own laziness—exert yourself and find 
the girl.” 

«But I can’t find the girl, and you know it! 
And I tell you what, Mr. Losely, Colonel Mor- 
ley, who is a very shrewd man, does not believe 
in the girl’s existence.” 

‘< Does not he! I begin to doubt it myself. 
But, at all events, you can’t doubt of mine, and 
I am grateful for yours; and since you have 
given me the trouble of coming here to no pur- 
pose, I may as well take the next week's pa 
in advance—four sovereigns, if you please, Dol- 
ly Poole.” 





CHAPTER XIL. 
Another halt—Change of Horses—and a turn on the road. 

Cotoxe. Morey, on learning that Jasper 
declined a personal conference with himself, 
and that the proposal of an interview with Jas- 
per’s alleged daughter was equally scouted or 
put aside, became still more confirmed in his 
helief that Jasper had not yet been blessed with 
a daughter sufliciently artful to produce. And 
pleased to think that the sharper was thus un- 
provided with a means of annoyance, which, 
skillfully managed, might have been seriously 
harassing; and convinced that when Jasper 
found no farther notice taken of him, he himself 
would be compelled to petition for the terms 
he now rejected, the Colonel dryly informed 
Poole *‘ that his interference was at an end; 
that if Mr, Losely, either through himself, or 
through Mr. Poole, or any one else, presumed 
to address Mr. Darrell direct, the offer previous- 
iy made would be peremptorily and irrevocably 
withdrawn. I myself,” added the Colonel, 
‘shall be going abroad very shortly, for the 
rest of the summer; and should Mr. Losely, in 
the mean while, think better of a proposal which 
secures him from want, I refer him to Mr. Dar- 
rell’s solicitor. ‘To that proposal, according to 
your account of his destitution, he must come 
sooner or later; and I am glad to see that he 
has in yourself so judicious an adviser”—a com- 
pliment which by no means consoled the miser- 
able Poole. 

In the briefest words, Alban informed Dar- 
rell of his persuasion that Jasper was not only 
without evidence to support a daughter’s claim, 
but that the danghter herself was still in that 
part of Virgil’s Hades appropriated to souls that 
have not yet appeared upon the upper earth, and 
that Jasper himself, although holding back, as 
might be naturally expected, in the hope of 
conditions more to his taste, had only to be left 
quietly to his own meditations in order to rec- 
ognize the advantages of emigration. Another 
£100 a year or so, it is true, he might bargain 
for, and such a demand might be worth conced- 
ing. But, on the whole, Alban congratulated 
Darrell upon the probability of heating very lit- 
tle more of the son-in-law, and no more at all 
of the son-in-law’s daughter. 

Darrell made no comment nor reply. A 
grateful look, a warm pressure of the hand, and, 
when the subject was changed, a clearer brow 
and livelier smile, thanked the English Alban 
better than all words. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Colonel Morley shows that it is not without reason that 
he enjoys his reputation of knowing something about 
every body. , 

«Wert met,” said Darrell, the day after Alban 
had conveyed to him the comforting assurances 
which had taken one thorn from his side—dis- 
persed one cloud in his evening sky. ‘' Well 


met,” said Darrell, encountering the Colonel a_ 


few paces from his own door. “‘ Pray walk with 
me as far as the New Road. I have promised 
Lionel to-visit the studio of an artist friend of 
his, in whom he chooses to find a Raffaelle, and 
in whom I suppose, at the price of truth, I shall 
be urbanely compelled to compliment a dauber,” 

‘** Do you speak of Frank Vance?” 

‘Phe same!” 

“You could not visit a worthier man, nor 
compliment a more promising artist.. Vance is 
one ofthe few who unite gusto and patience, 
fancy and brushwork. His female heads, in es- 
pecial, are exquisite, though they are all, I con- 
fess, too much like one another. The man him- 
self is @ thoroughly fine fellow. He has been 
much made of in good society, and remains un- 
ae You will find his manner rather off- 

and, the reverse of shy; partly, perhaps, be- 
cause he has in himeel the racy’ freshness and 
boldness. which he gives to his eolors; partly, 
perhaps, also, because he has in his art the self- 
esteem that patricians take from their pedigree, 
and shakes a duke by the hand to prevent the 
duke holding out to him a finger.” 

“ ” said Darrell, with his rare, manly 
laugh. “Being shy myself, I like men who 
meet one half-way. I see that we shall be at 
our ease with @ach other.” 

“ And still more when I tell you that 
he is ted with an old Eton friend of ours, 
and beter 2 ut benefit from that connection ; 
you remember poor Branthwaite ?” 

“To be sare. He and I were friends at 
Eton—somewhat in the same position of pride 
and poverty.. Of all the boys in the school we 
two had the least pocket-money. “Poor Branth- 
waite! I lost sight of him afterward. He went 
into the Church, got‘only a’ curacy, and ‘died 
young.” ‘ 

“And left a son, poorer than himself, who 
married Frank Vance’s sister.” 

“You don’t say so. The Branthwaites were 
of good old family; what is Mr. Vance’s ?” 

“Respectable enough. ‘Vance’s father was 
one of those clever meu who havé too many 





strings to their bow. He, too, was a painter; 
but he was also a man of letters, in a sort of a 
way—had a share in a journal, in which he 
wrote Criticisms on the Fine Arts, A musical 
composer, too. Rather a fine gentleman, I sus- 

with a wife who was rather a fine lady. 
thelr house was much frequented by artists and 
literary men: old Vance, in short, was hospita- 
ble—his wife extravagant. Believing that pos- 
terity would do that justice to his pictures which 
his contemporaries refused, Vance left to his 
family no other provision. After selling his 
pictures and paying his debts, there was just 
enough left to bury him. Fortunately, Sir ——, 
the great painter of that day, had already con- 
ceived a liking to Frank Vance—then a mere 
boy—who had shown genius from an infant, as 
all true artists do. Sir —— took him into his 
studio, and gave him lessons. It would have 
been unlike Sir , who was open-hearted but 
close-fisted, to give any thing else. But the boy 
contrived to support his mother and sister. That 
fellow, who is now as arrogant a stickler for the 
dignity of art as you or my Lord Chancellor 
may be for that of the bar, stooped then to deal 
clandestinely with fancy-shops, and imitate Wat- 
teau onfans. Ihave now two hand-screens that 
he painted for a shop in Rathbone Place. I sup- 
pose he may have got 10s. for them, and now 
any admirer of Frank’s would give £100 apiece 
for them.” 

‘“‘ That is the true soul in which genius lodges, 
and out of which fire springs,” cried Darrell, 
cordially. ‘Give me the fire that lurks in the 
flint, and answers by light the stroke of the hard 
steel. I’m glad Lionel has won a friend in 
suchaman. Sidney Branthwaite’s son married 
Vance’s sister—after Vance had won reputa- 
tion ?” 

“No; while Vance was still a boy. Young 
Arthur Branthwaite was an orphan. If he had 
any living relations, they were too poor to assist 
him. He wrote poetry much praised by the 
critics (they deserve to be hanged, those critics !) 
—-scribbled, I suppose, in old Vance’s journal ; 
saw Mary Vance a little before her father died ; 
fell in love with her; and on the strength of a 
volume of verse, in which the critics all solemnly 
deposed to his surpassing riches—of imagina- 
tion, rushed to the altar, and sacrificed a wife 
to the Muses! Those villainous critics will have 
a dark account to render in the next world! 
Poor Arthur Branthwaite! For the sake of our 
old friend his father, I bought a copy of his 
little volume. Little as the volame was, I could 
not read it through.” 

‘What !—below contempt?” 

‘¢On the contrary, above comprehension. All 
poetry praised Rae nowadays is as hard to 
understand as a hieroglyphic. I own a weakness 
for Pope and common sense. I could keep up 
with our as far as Byron; after him I was 
thrown out. However, Arthur was declared by 
the critics to be a great improvement on Byron 
—more ‘poetical in form’—more ‘ esthetically 
artistic’-—more ‘ objective’ or ‘subjective’ (I am 
sure I forget which, but it was one or the other, 
nonsensical, and not English) in his views of 
man and nature. Very possibly. All I know 
is—I bought the poems, but could not. read 
them; the critics read them, but did not buy. 
All that Frank Vance could make by painting 
hand-sereens and fans and album scraps he 
sent, I believe, to the poor poet; but I fear it 
did not suffice. Arthur, I suspect, must have 
been publishing another volume on his own ac- 
count. I saw a Monody on something or other, 
by Arthur Branthwaite, advertised, and no doubt 
Frauk’s fans and hand-screens must have melted 
into the printer's bill. But the Monody never 
appeared; the poet died, his young wife too. 
Frank Vance remains a bachelor, and sneers at 
gentility—abhors is insulted if you prom- 
ise posthumous fame—gets the best price he 
can for his pictures—and is proud to be thought 
a miser, Here we are at his door.” 








CHAPTER XIV. 
Romantic Love path: regarded by Frank Vance 
and Alban Morley. 


Vance was before his easel, Lionel looking 
over his shoulder. Never was Da more 

nial than he was that day to Frank: Vance. 

he two men took to each other at once, and 
talked as familiarly as if the retired lawyer and 
the rising painter were old fellow-travelers along 
the same road of life. Darrell was really an 
exquisite judge of art, and his praise was the 
more gratifying because discriminating. Of 
course he gave the due meed of panegyric to 
the female Reads, by which the artist had become 
so renowned, Lionel took his kinsman aside, 
and, basta mere ae meme. of face, — 
him t y whic! those ing ideals 
had been suggested—the portrait of Sophy as 


Titania, 

“‘ And that is Lionel,” said the artist, pointing 
to the rough outline of Bottom. 

‘“‘Pish!” said Lionel, angrily. Then et 
to Darrell—“This is he Sophy we have fail 
to find, Sir—is it not a lovely face?” 

“It is indeed,” said Darrell. ‘But that 
nameless refinement in expression—that arch 
yet tender elegance in the simple, watchful atti- 
tude—these, Mr. Vance, must be your additions 
to the original.” 

_ ‘No, I assure you, Sir,” said Lionel; ‘be- 
sides that clegance, that refinement, there was 
a delicacy in thé look and air of that child, to 
which Vance failed to do justice. Own it, 
Frank.” 

“Reassure yourself, Mr. Darrell,” said Vance, 
“ of any fears which Lionel’s enthusiasm might 
excite. He tells me that Titania is in Amer- 
ica; yet, after I would rather he saw her 

ain—no cure for love at first sight like a 
second sight of the beloved object after a long 





Darret (somewhat gravely). “A hazardous 
remedy—it might kill, if it did not cure.” 

Coronet Morey. “I sus from Vance’s 
manner, that he has tested its efficacy on his 
own person.” 

Liongu. ‘*No, mon Colonel—I’ll answer for 
Vance. Hein love! Never.” 

Vance colored—gave a touch to the nose of a 
Roman senator in the famous classical picture 
which he was then painting for a merchant at 
Manchester—and made no reply. Darrell look- 
ed at the artist with a sharp and searching 
glance. 

Coronet Mortey. ‘Then all the more credit 
to Vance for his intuitive perception of philo- 
sophical truth. Su , my dear Lionel, that 
we light, one idle day, on a beautiful novel, a 
glowing romance—suppose that, by chance, we 
are torn from the book in the middle of the in- 
terest—we remain under the spell of the illusion 
—we recall the scenes—we try to guess what 
should have been the sequel—we think that no 
romance ever was so captivating, simply because 
we were not allowed to conclude it. Well, if, 
some years afterward, the romance fall again 
in our way, and we open at the page where we 
left off, we cry, in the maturity of our sober 
judgment, ‘Mawkish stuff!—is this the same 
thing that I once thought so beautiful ?—how 
one’s tastes do alter!’” 

Darrewu. “ Docs it not depend on the age 
in which one began the romance ?” 

Lionex. “ Rather, let me think, Sir, upon the 
real depth of the interest—the true beauty of 
the—” 

Vance (interrupting). ‘‘ Heroine ?— Not at 
all, Lionel. I once fell in love—incredible as 
it may seem to you—nine years ago last Janu- 
ary. Iwas too poor then to aspire to any young 
lady’s hand—therefore I did not tell my love, 
but ‘let concealment,’ et cetera, et cetera. She 
went away with her mamma to complete her 
education on the Continent. I remained ‘ Pa- 
tience on amonument.’ She was always before 
my eyes—the slenderest, shyest creature—just 
eighteen. I never had an idea that she could 
grow any older, less slender, or less shy. Well, 
four years afterward (just before we made our 
excursion into Surrey, Lionel), she returned to 
England, still unmarried. I went to a party at 
which I knew she was to be—saw her, and was 
cured.” 

‘* Bad case of small-pox, or what?” asked the 
Colonel, smiling. 

Vance. “ Nay; every body said she was ex- 
tremely improved—that was the mischief—she 
had improved herself out of my fancy. I had 
been faithful as wax to one settled impression, 
and when I saw a fine, full-formed, young 
Frenchified lady, quite at her ease, armed with 
eye-glass and bouquet and bustle, away went 
my dream of the slim blushing maiden. The 
Colonel is quite right, Lionel; the romance 
once suspended, ’tis a haunting remembrance 
till thrown again in our way, but complete dis- 
illusion if we try to renew it; though I swear 
that in my case the interest was deep, and the 
heroine improved in her beauty. So with you 
and that dear little creature. See her again, 
and you'll tease me no more to give you that 
portrait of Titania at watch over Bottom’s soft 
slumbers. All a Mid-summer Night’s Dream, 
Lionel. Titania fades back into the arms of 
Oberon, and would not be Titania if you could 
make her—Mrs. Bottom.” 





CHAPTER XY. 


Even Colonel Morley, knowing every body and every 
thing, is puzzled when it comes to the plain question 
—* What will he do with ity” 

*‘T am delighted with Vance,” said Darrell, 
when he and the Colonel were again walking 
arm in arm. ‘His is not one of those meagre 
intellects which have nothing to spare out of the 
professional line. ‘He has humor. Humor— 
strength’s rich superfluity.” 

“T like your definition,” said the Colonel. 
* And humor in Vance, though fantastic, is not 
without subtlety. There was much real kind- 
ness in his obvious design to quiz Lionel out of 
that silly enthusiasm for—” 

“For a pretty child, reared up to be a stroll- 
ing player,” interrupted Darrell. Don’t call 
it silly enthusiasm. I call it chivalrous com- 
passion. Were it other than compassion, it 
would not be enthusiasm, it would be degrada- 
tion. But do you believe, then, that Vance’s 
confession of first love, and its cure, was but a 
whimsical invention ?” 

CotoneL Mor.ey. ‘Not so. Many a grave 
truth is spoken jestingly. ‘I have no doubt 
that, allowing for the pardonable exaggeration 
of a raconteur, Vance was narrating an episode 
in his own life.” 

-Darrext, “ Do you think that a grown man, 
who has ever really felt love, can make a jest of 
it, and to mere acquaintances ?”’ 

Coronet Mortey. “Yes; if he be so thor- 
oughly cured that he has made a jest of it to 
himself. And the more lightly he speaks of it, 

rhaps the more solemnly at one time he felt 
it. \Levity is his revenge on the passion that 
fooled him.” 

Darrett. “ You are evidently an experienced 
philosopher in the lore of such folly. ‘ Consul- 
tus insapientis sapientie.’ Yet I can scarcely be- 
lieve that you have ever been in love.” 

“Yes, I have,” said the Colonel, Wluntly, 





| “and yery often! Every body at my age has— 


except yourself. So like a man's observation, 
that,” continued the Colonel, with much tartness, 
‘*No man ever thinks another man capable of 
a profound and romantic sentiment!” 
Darretyi. “True; I own my shallow fault, 
and beg you ten thousand pardons. So then 
you really believe, from your own experience, 
that there is much in Vance’s th and your 
own very happy illustration? Could we, after 





many years, turn back to the romance at the 
page at which we left off, we should—” 

Coroner Mortey.. “ Not care a straw to read 
on! Certainly, half the peculiar charm of a 
person beloved must be ascribed to locality and 
circumstance.” 

Darretr. “I don’t quite understand you.” 

Coronet Monier. “Then, as you liked my 
former illustration, I will explain myself by an- 
other one, more homely. In a room to which 
you are accustomed, there is a piece of furniture, 
or an ornament, which so exactly suits the place, 
that you say—‘ The prettiest thing I ever saw!’ 
You go away—you return—the piece of furni- 
ture or the ornament has been moved into an- 
other room. You see it there, and you say— 
‘Bless me, is that the thing I so much admired!’ 
The strange room does not suit it—losing its 
old associations and accessories, it has lost its 
charm. So it is with human beings—seen in 
one place, the place would be nothing without 
them—seen in another, the place without them 
would be all the better !” 

DakkELL (musingly). “There are some puz- 
zles in life which resemble the riddles a child 
asks you to solve, Your imagination can not 
descend low enough for the right guess. Yet, 
when you are told, you are obliged to say—‘ How 
clever!’ Man lives to learn.” 

“ Since you have arrived at that conviction,” 
replied Colonel Morley, amused by his friend’s 
gravity, “I hope that you will rest satisfied with 
the experiences of Vance and myself; and that 
if you have a mind to propose to one of the 
young ladies whose merits we have already dis- 
cussed, you will not deem it necessary to try 
what effect a prolonged absence might produce 
on your good resolution.” 

“No!” said Darrell, with sudden animation. 
“Before three days are over, my mind shall be 
made up.” 

‘* Bravo !—as to whom of the three you would 
ask in marriage ?”’ 

‘*Or as to the idea of ever marrying again. 
Adieu. I am going to knock at that door.” 

“Mr. Vyvyan’s! Ah, is it so, indeed? Veri- 
ly, you are a true Dare-all.”’ 

‘Do not be alarmed. I go afterward to an 
exhibition with Lady Adela, and I dine with 
the Carr Viponts. My choice is not yet made, 
and my hand still free.” 

‘*His hand still free!” muttered the Colonel, 
pursuing his walk alone, ‘ Yes—but, three 
days hence—What will he do with it ?” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Guy Darrell’s Decision. 

Guy Darre tt returned home from Carr Vi- 
pont’s dinner at a late hour. On his table was 
a note from Lady Adela’s father, cordially in- 
viting Darrell to pass the next week at his coun- 
try house. London was now emptying fast. 
On the table-tray was a parcel, containing a 
book which Darrell had lent to Miss Vyvyan 
some weeks ago, and a note from herself. In 
calling at her father’s house that morning, he 
had learned that Mr. Vyvyan had suddenly re- 
solved to take her into Switzerland, with the 
view of passing the next winter in Italy. The 
room was filled with loungers of both sexes. 
Darrell had staid but a short time. The leave- 
taking had been somewhat formal—Flora un- 
usually silent. He opened her note, and read 
the first lines listlessly ; those that followed, 
with a changing cheek and an earnest eye. He 
laid down the note very gently, again took it up, 
and reperused, Then he held it to the candle, 
and it dropped from his hand in tinder, ‘The 
innocent child,” murmured he, with a soft pa- 
ternal tenderness; “she knows not what she 
writes.” He began to pace the room with his 
habitual restlessness when in solitary thought— 
often stopping — often sighing heavily. At 
length his face cleared—his lips became firm- 
ly set. He summoned his favorite servant. 
“ Mills,” said he, ‘I shall leave town on horse- 
back as soon as the sun rises. Put what I may 
require for a day or two into the saddle-bags. 
Possibly, however, I may be back by dinner- 
time. Call me at five o’clock, and then go round 
to the stables, I shall require no groom to attend 
me.” ° 

The next morning, while the streets were de- 
serted, no houses as yet astir, but the sun bright, 
the air fresh, Guy Darrell rode from his door. 
He did not return the same day, nor the next, 
nor at all. But, late in the evening of the. sec- 
ond day, his horse, reeking-hot and evidently 
hard-ridden, stopped at the porch of Fawley 
Manor-House ; and Darrell flung himself. from 
the saddle, and into Fairthorn’s arms, ‘Back 
again—back again—and to leave no more!”’ said 
he, looking round; “ Spes et Fortuna valete !” 


== 


HOW MR. RAREY TAMES HORSES. 
To the Editors of Harper's Weekly. 
Lonpon, July 10, 1858. 

Wirnrn the last three months I have become a 
horse-tamer. Having leisure and money to spare, 
of course there was nothing for it but to devote 
myself to the great mystery ; and, thanks to Mr. 
Rarey, I have become somewhat of a proficient in a 
science which yet lacks an unpronounceable name, 
but is more important to the great public than 
many which are not named in less than eight syl- 
lables. Whatever I may hereafter accom on 
the Western prairies in the way of subduing the 
rising generation of equines, it is certain that I 
shall have a much better idea than before of the 
true nature of the horse, of his surprising intelli- 
gence and docility when humanely treated, and 
of the utter wrong of endeavoring to master him 
by mere brute force, or by any. other means than 
gentleness and firmness united. ; 

Owing to the publication here of a small pam- 
phiet, originally printed by Mr. Rarey in Ohio, he 
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CRUISER, BEFORE MAKING MR. RAREY’S ACQUAINTANCE. 


has publicly released his pupils of their promises (and bonds) to 
secrecy. I ayail myself of this release to give your readers some 
account of Mr. Rarey’s theory and practice, as expl: ained by him to 
his pupils; feeling assured that to farmers and horsemen the infor- 
mation will be of the very greatest service, as well as interest; and 
that it will show every reasoning being the necessity of treating 
his horse only with the utmost humanity. 


Mr. Rarey’s Theory. 


The principles which underlie the whole art of horse-taming, as 
practiced by Mr. Rarey, and, more or less, by various of his most 
successful predecessors, may be stated thus: 

That obedience to man is a ruling principle in the nature of the 
horse ; and, therefore, to make him obey is not necessarily to do vio- 
lence to him. That disobedience is in fact forced upon him by con- 
duct toward him which does violence to his nature. 

That to make him obey, it is only necessary to make him fully 
comprehend what is required of him. 

That he has originally no conception of his own strength or pow- 
ers; and, 

That it is the part of wisdom to keep him in ignorance, which can 
only be done by mastering him without force ; that is, by kindness, 

That, in the horse as well as in man, fear is the result of igno- 
rance; and 

That, therefore, it is only necessary to accustom him to any object 
of which he may at first stand in dread, to make him lose the sense 
of fear. Farther, 

That the best means of accomplishing this end is to allow him to 
examine the dreaded object himself, and in the manner which is most 
natural to him. 

All which améunts to just this: that the horse is an intelligent 
creature, and that the only way to develop fully all his powers of 
usefulness to man is to treat him as such, and to convince him that 
his master is also his superior and his best friend. 

Until he is convinced of this fact, and by that conviction has ob- 
tained the fullest reliance upon the kind intentions and the superior 
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knowledge of him who guides him, he is not fully educated ; that 
is to say, he is not perfectly broken i in. 

For, according to Mr. Rarey’s humane plan, to break in a horse 
is simply to educate him, and to habituate him gradually to a 
new condition of life; which new condition, if properly imposed, 
he readily accepts as a natural one. 

This is the theory, stated simply ; and every sensible man will 
recognize its truth and justice. In its application Mr. Rarey 
disclaims the use of any of all those odors and mysterious passes 
which other horse-tamers pretend to have relied on; but which, 
he asserts, were useful only so far as their administration was 
gentle and accustomed the horse to the presence of his new mas- 
ter. 

Before proceeding to a review of some of the practical details 
of Mr. Rarey’s art, by which will be best shown the entire per- 
fection of his theory, it needs only to add that, to be successful, 
the horse-tamer must have great patience, a perfect command of 
his temper, and utter fearlessness. He is to understand that by 
nature he is the horse’s master, because his superior, and that, 
brute as he is, the horse will not acknowledge the mastery of an 
inferior mind. Fear and anger are two passions which must nev- 
er be displayed before the horse. The initiatory step in colt-tam- 
ing is similar to that in the famous Mrs. Glass’s recipe for cook- 
ing ahare. First, therefore, 
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CRUISER, AFTER HIS INTRODUCTION TO MR, RAREY. 


To Catch your Colt. 


The animal is running loose in the pasture. If you rush after 
him with much swinging of arms and hallooing, he anticipates bod- 
ily harm, and makes every effort to escape. Now he should never 
—so asserts Mr. Rarey—from the first, connect the presence of man 
with the fear of harm to himself. It is well, therefore, to hitch a 
gentle horse to the stable-door, and then, seeing all obstructions 
cleared, to approach the colt from the opposite side, quietly and 
slowly, He will ayoid you; and thus gradually, and without being 
startled, approach the hitched horse, and unsuspiciously enter the 
stable. The unbroken colt has no idea of the nature or purpose of a 
door-way. He sees an opening, and walks through it, in order to 
get farther away from those who are approaching too near him. 
The presence of the trained horse assures him of his own safety. 
Should he get away, it is necessary to recommence operations, and, 
with all patience, again persuade him up to the desired place. Mr. 
Rarey calls stabling a colt a ten minutes’ job. If it were one of 
two hours, his method would be more profitable than the rade 
means which we see often resorted to in this country, which force 
the colt, alarm him, and lead him from the first to unite the two 
ideas of man and personal danger. 

Having led out your horse, you shut the stable-door, having first 
given the colt a few ears of corn. 


General Rules. 

Mr. Rarey recommends as general rules for the various opera- 
tions, that the shed or stable used should be light, and high enough 
to admit of a man’s riding around without danger to his head ; that 
chickens, swine, and other animals be excluded, as serving to attract 
the attention of the horse; that on no account shall any person ac- 
company the tamer, or be present at his operations, in order that 
the attention of the horse be not divided between two or more ob- 
jects; that before enterfng the stable the tamer shall know accu- 
rately all the processes he intends to go through with the horse ; 
and that sufficient time must be given the animal, at each stage of 
the proceedings, to fully comprehend what is being done, and what 
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is wished of him—for which purpose many of the 
preliminary operations, as will be seen, are repeat- 
ed a great number of times. 





Hlorse-Nature. 

Experience has shown that the horse examines 
strange objects with his nose —not only smelling 
of them, which he could do from a moderate dis- 
tance, but satisfying himself by familiar touch of 
the object of his fear that if is harmless. Any 
horseman whose horse has shied at a road-side 
stump has remarked this, and taken advantage of 
it by leading the animal up to the stump, and get- 
ting him to touch it with his nose, when the fear 
at once ceased. Mr. Rarey makes a point here, 
and asserts that in no other way can you satisfy 
the horse than by permitting him to pursue his own 
plan of actual touch. 

The Red Blanket. 

Accordingly, when he finds a horse exhibiting 
fear of a buffalo robe, a red blanket, or any other 
inanimate thing, he throws it down in the middle 
of the inclosure and goes off. The horse, of course, 
retreats to the barricade with a snort of consterna- 
tion, ears thrown back, and eyes glaring keenly 
at the object of his fear. But he is not quiet. If 
you watch him, you will see that his gaze is riveted 
upon the blanket; you will see him presently go 
nearer to it; wheel round it; gradually decrease 
his distance; stand still, watching it intently—all 
eves, ears, and nose, apparently, and ready to 
leap away for dear life at the slightest movement. 
But much as he may fear, he will never be con- 
tent till he has, by alternate approachesand retreats, 
ot so near to it that, by stretching out his neck, he 
ein touch it with his nose. Two or three slight 
touches, and fecling no life in the blanket, he takes 
it in bis teeth and shakes it. It drops to the ground 
again; and his fear is gone. For a while he is 
yet suspicious. Perhaps he goes away and returns 
to give the blanket another shake, and another. 
He will not rest, however, till he is satisfied ; and 
when that is done he has no more fear. Most ob- 
serving farm-boys have watched a young and 
“skittish” horse go through the process we have 
just described. It is the nature of the animal thus 
to satisfy itself; and therefore, says Mr. Rarey, the 
best method that can be adopted to cure him of 
fear, whether of a blanket, orofa man. To return 
now to the colt. 

To approach the Colt, 

Mr. Rarey insists upon the use of a leather halt- 
er, which does not hurt the colt’s head in any way, 
while a rope halter not only cuts into the flesh, but 
draws tight at the least strain, obstructs the ani- 
mal’s breathing, and makes him lose his self-pos- 
session. Armed with this and a long whalebone 
buggy whip with good silk eracker, which will 
cut sharply and make a loud snap, you enter the 
stable. The colt has been there alone ttventy 
minutes, engaged in nibbling some ears of corn, 
and examining the, to him strange, stable walls. 
If the animal is shy, it will stand as far away from 
you as possible, watching you keenly. You stand 
still for some minutes to let it assure itself some- 
what, and then approach it slowly, not from ahead, 
but a little from the side. If it moves to the right 
or left, you move gently in a corresponding direc- 
tion—always keeping in one relative direction. 
The right hand, which holds the whip and halter, 
hangs down motionless at the side. The left arm 
is crooked outward, so as to bring the hand in ad- 
vance of the body. The object is to get up to the 
colt. When almost within reach, you stop a few 
seconds; when the colt will turn its nose toward 
you, and smeli of your outstretched hand. Add 
colis will do this, Mr. Rarey asserts. 

When the colt touches the hand, it must be very 
gently caressed ; you step up to its neck, slowly, 
and smooth with gentle passes his forehead, or, if 
more convenient, the side of his head and neck. 
Permit him to smell you as often as he will, re- 
doubling your caresses after each touch. ‘They 
are soothing and pleasant—place him at ease, and 
convince him of your good intentions. At the 
same time you are to speak gently and steadily to 
him such words as horsemen use to flatter a favor- 
ite animal, as “‘ Soho, my boy!” or ‘* Pretty lady !” 
ete. 

Should the animal be very wild, you can ap- 
proach him quicker by stretching out the whip, 
which he will smell and touch when you are yet 
at a distance, You can lay the end upon his neck, 
and rub him with it, shortening it in your hand, 
meanwhile, till he can reach that. 


Haltering the Colt. 

After he has become quite at ease with you, al- 
lowing you to smooth his head and neck without 
moving, you drop your whip, and fasten the end 
of the halter-strap about his neck. By drawing 
very gently you pull his head toward you. You 
stand at the left side of the colt. Laying your 
right arm across his neck, put, with your left hand, 
the long or buckle end of the upper part of your 
halter under his neck; hold it loosely with your 
right hand, and then loose your strap. Now you 
can lower the upper part; slip his nose into the 
appropriate place, and buckling the upper part, you 
have haltered your colt without in the least fright- 
ening him, 

Fastening, now, a long rope to the end of your 
halter, you permit the colt to run around you, tak- 
ing care never to snub him or draw him violently 
in any direction, but letting him feel the weight 
of your hand. Gradually you may approach him, 
shortening your hold of the line till you touch and 
caress him again. As you do not make him pull, 
he does not learn his strength; and as you treat 
him kindly, he is becoming more and more accus- 
tomed to you. When you can step close to him 
without causing him to fly back or turn away— 
which Mr. Rarey accomplishes in ten or Jifteen 
minutes—he is ready for another lesson. 


Leading the Colt. 


lic does not yet know his strength. Were you 
to pull Lim violently, to make him follow you, he 








would presently become frightened, and learn by 
trial that he could oppose your will. You stand, 
therefore, at his side, and draw his head gently 
around. It is his weak point. He can not brace 
his neck against your steady pull, and presently 
turns in the required direction. Whereupon you 
go up and caress him, and presently repeat the pull ; 
following each compliance with caresses and kind 
words, Then lead him about the stable, past the 
open door, back and forth; till, at last, taking 
hold of your strap close to the jaw, and laying your 
right hand across his neck, you bring him slowly 
into the stable-yard, and walk him about. By 
this time, Mr. Rarey asserts, the colt will be so 
docile that you need no more strength to hold him 
than a trained horse; and as he likes caresses, and 
finds that he gets them by approaching you, he 
will even follow you about the yard. 

To lead a colt by the side of a trained horse, Mr. 
Rarey recommends the employment of a double 
strap to the colt’s halter. Getting on the horse, 
he passes one strap under the horse’s neck, and 
holds it in his left hand; the other he holds with 
his right. Thus the colt is held to the side of the 
horse. If it attempts to back, the left hand strap 
keeps it up; if to go ahead, the other restrains it. 
A strain on either, moreover, will bring the two 
animals face to face; and should the colt grow 
stubborn, you have only to ride your horse against 
his neck, when he will have to give way, and at 
once falls back to his position. ‘The next thing is 

To Stable your Colt. 

An undertaking too often accomplished in half 
an hour or an hour by main strength and stupid- 
ness, Mr. Rarey proposes to do without violence, 
and at farthest in ten minutes. He leads in his 
trained horse, with the hope that the colt will fol- 
low it. Should it refuse, he seizes the halter close 
to the jaws in his left, and laying his right hand 
over the colt’s back, touches it gently on the off 
flank with a small stick or switch. This urges it 
ahead, and makes it press closer to its master, who 
easily directs it aright. Should it refuse to face 
the stable-door, it must be led two or three times 
about the yard, and with a fair allowance of ca- 
resses it will go in easily. 

To Hitch the Colt, 

Mr. Rarey recommends a broad but rather short 
stall, with a bar fitting across the back, whereby 
the colt will be prevented from giving a straight 
pull backward on the halter. Sideways he can 
not bring a strain on it ; and thus he is made from 
the first to stand with a slack halter, which is a 
most desirable point to gain, as he will thus pres- 
ently stand without any halter. A few ears of 
corn will place him at ease in the stall. 

Mr. Rarey recommends a large, smooth snaffle- 
bit, which will not hurt the mouth. It should 
have a bar at each side, to keep itin its place. He 
attaches it to the headstall, without bridle, and lets 
the colt, thus accoutred, run loose in the yard some 
time, to accustom him to the iron mouth-piece. 
He also halters his colts, which enables him to 
lead them about, when bitted, without drawing 
too heavily on the bit. 

To Saddle a Colt. 

The colt is by this time ready for the saddle, 
which Mr. Rarey puts on without at all alarming 
him. He shortens the stirrup straps to prevent them 
flying about too much, doubles up the saddle skirts, 
holds the saddle compactly under his right arm, 
and walks up to the colt. The first thing is to 
caress him a little; the next to hold the saddle up 
before him, letting him see, smell, and rub his nose 
against it. When the colt is satisfied, the skirts 
are let fall, and the saddle is gently rubbed against 
his neck, and rattled a little, to accustom him to 
the noise. It is remarkable how soon the animal 
gets accustomed tothe noise. The operator moves 
the saddle gradually back from the neck, slips it 
on the back, which it is carefully made to fit with- 
out pain or inconvenience; and then comes the 
most difficult part of the operation—the girthing. 
He has never been bound up, and generally has 
his suspicions aroused at this part of the proceed- 
ings. You must draw gently at first; lead him 
about for a little; and after he is a little used to 
it, you can draw to the necessary tightness. You 
now place your right arm over the saddle, take one 
bridle in that hand, the other in the left, and 
move him about the stable. In a surprisingly 
short time he learns to obey the motions of the 
bridle, knows that a loose rein means to stand stiil, 
and feels satisfied with the saddle, He is then 
ready for the next step, which is 

To Mount your Colt. 

Your arm bearing down in the saddle has accus- 
tomed him to a slight weight there. <A block, 
eighteen inches high, is placed at his side. You 
reassure him by plentiful caresses; raise yourself 
meanwhile very gently to the top of the block; 
and when there let down your left stirrup, place 
your foot in it, seize the right side of the saddle 
with your right hand (you will then be leaning 
over the colt’s back), and slowly bear your weight 
upon foot and hand. This must be done several 
times, that the colt may understand it as nothing 


- hurtful; and presently you lift yourself gent/y into 


the saddle; which you could not do, were it not 
for the vantage ground the block gives you. You 
will find that the horse does not start at all. Mr. 
Rarey will not suffer a colt to be held when being 
mounted in this way, and it does not appear at all 
necessary. 

To Ride the Colt. 

Being mounted, you speak gently to him, and 
if he does not move, pull his head a little to the 
left, when he will go. The reins must hang loose 
(he has no martingale on), and he is permitted to 
walk slowly about the stable. Finally, you re- 


peat all the operations of mounting, getting off, 
and riding around in different directions for a 
couple of hours. When you find your colt ready to 
go out of the stable, should he jump when he first 
gets into the open, you have only to pull his head 
around, which effectually stops that. 


Pulling the 





head around is indeed a favorite dodge with Mr. 
Rarey, who finds it to answer much better in all 
kinds of equine contrariness than the whip, which 
he applies very sparingly. You must not ride the 
colt too long at first. Get off when he seems tired 
and caress him; speak kindly to him (which he 
by this time appreciates), and he will keep his 
temper, and go along like a good horse. By-the- 
way, Mr. Rarey does not drag up a colt’s head 
violently, as many horse-breakers do. He draws 
it up gradually, and without violence either to 
the mouth or the neck of the colt; and he thus 
produces a much finer and more natural carriage 
of the head than is done by a more violent pro- 
cedure, 
To Harness your Colt. 

You go through a similar series of operations as 
with the saddle. When you can rattle the har- 
ness about him, you can lay it on and drive him 
about the stable, where this operation must be per- 
formed. You use no blinds to the bridle. You 
will find your colt shy about the lines, which you 
must tuke pains to accustom him to; when he can 
bear them over his back, you take him into the 
yard and drive him about with a trained horse, 
whereby he speedily learns to go gently and safely. 
You have then to 


Put your Colt in Shafts, 

As he has probably never before noticed a buggy, 
and does not in the slightest know its uses, his first 
experience of it inspires him—it may be supposed 
—with much such feelings as seize a lady on be- 
holding a huge spider. You must lead him gently 
to it, caressing wii the while, and let him walk all 
around it, smell it, and touch it with his nose. 
Presently he will cease to notice it. You must 
then draw the shafts to the left, and place the ani- 
mal before the buggy. One man stands at his head. 
The other, at his right side, gently lifts the shafts, 
keeping one hand the while upon the colt’s back, 
and drops the shafts on either side. They must 
not touch him as they are brought down. Itisa 
nice job, and must be performed very deliberately. 
When you once have him between the shafts, shake 
them, so that he may not only hear but feel them 
againsthim. At first heisalittle touchy. When 
he no longer minds them, you can fasten him up; 
and while the man at his head slowly leads him 
along, you work behind, get the lines over his 
back (which must be carefully done), and get in. 
Then you must not let him go faster than a walk. 
This Mr. Rarey insists upon, saying that the horse 
can not at first comprehend the multifarious ar- 
rangements to which he is hitched, and if hurried 
is confused. If the horse is very wild, Mr. Rarey 
ties up one foot at the first drive—the manner of 
doing which I will presently discuss. So much 
of the mode of training an unbroken colt to the 
saddle and harness and to perfect docility. 

To approach a Biting or Kicking Horse, 

Mr. Rarey uses extraordinary means. In the 
first place, if the horse is naturally mulish and stub- 
born, and will kick at any one coming near, he 
gives him with his long, keen whip a few sharp cuts 
about the legs, taking care that the lash shall sting 
on the inside of the thigh, high up, where he is par- 
ticularly tender. This he does with peculiar quick- 
ness, but without the least excitement. The pain 
and the noise of the whip surprise and scare the 
animal, however savage he may be. There is nev- 
er any fight, but the air of decision and conscious 
mastery in Mr. R. seems to awe the horse almost 
atonce. He rarely gives more than two or three 
cuts, although Cruiser, the beast, required several 
remembrancers, I am told. You see a change in 
the horse's looks ; he will allow Mr. R. to approach 
him—more, perhaps, than his groom has dared to 
do for months, R. walks up confidently. If the 
heels should chance to come around toward him, 
there is another stinging cut. Then he takes hold 
of his head gently, caresses him, smoothes his neck, 
talks kindly to him, and presently the astonished 
beast is haltered, and follows willingly about the 
ring. Hard as it is to believe, this is the only 
means used to subdue Cruiser and the Zebra, al- 
though with them, of course, the whip was used 
oftener than is usual. 

To Drive a Kicking Horse, 

Mr. R. bends one fore foot up until the hoof is 
bottom upward, then draws a loop over the knee 
and up to the pastern-joint, and secures it there. 
Of course he can’t kick while standing on three 
legs, but there is this farther advantage, that to 
handle him while in this sorrowful plight seems to 
conquer him, and that almost at once. Sometimes 
he gets very angry, strikes the knee on the ground, 
and otherwise endeavors to get the foot loose. Mr. 
R. says you can sit down and look at him at your 
ease till he gives up. When this takes place he 
lets down the horse’s foot, rubs his leg, and caress- 
es him, lets him rest a little, and then puts the foot 
up again. This he repeats several times, till the 
horse has learned to walk on three legs. Here- 
upon he immediately, and without the least fear, 
puts even Cruiser into a sulky. Having his foot 
hitched up he can not kick, howsoever much he 
may desire to; nor can he run away if ever so 
much inclined. 

Mr. Rarey’s theory is that « horse kicks because 
he is afraid of something behind him—or of the 
man or other object approaching him. And he 
first incapacitates him from kicking, and then ac- 
customs him to whatever he was before in fear of, 
be this a rattling vehicle, or a man’s hand on his 
heels. A very few hours’ time suffices to Mr. Ra- 
rey to accomplish this taming of the most vicious 
brute. 

To make your Horse lie down, 


Is only an extension of the hampering operation. 
The horse’s left fore foot being fastened up, Mr. 
Rarey puts a surcingle about his body, and fastens 
a strap to the right fore leg, just above the hoof, 
which strap is passed through the surcingle, and 
held in Mr. Rarey’s right hand, as he stands oh 
the left side of the animal. He then, holding the 
bit in his left hand, bears against the horse till 





it moves, when the right fore foot is raised, and 
the astonished horse comes down on his knees, 
He now turns his head to the left, and bears 
against his shoulder steadily but strongly. It 
takes him from eight to ten minutes to bear the 
animal over on his side; but when he gets him 
there he is completely conquered. Ugly us he 
may have been before, you can then handle him as 
you please. Mr. Rarey takes off immediately all 
the straps, and then caresses the horse, rubbing 
him first about the head and neck, and then all 
over, paying particular attention to his heels, 
which he handles without the least fear. He 
keeps him thus about twenty or twenty-five min- 
utes; and then lets him up. It sobers a horse 
astonishingly to go through this course. In half 
an hour he repeats the whole operation; and so 
for three or four times. In the afternoon the ani- 
mal undergoes a similar course of lessons. After 
a couple of days it has got so used to the routine 
that it will lie down by merely touching its fore 
foot. Throughout the whole operation the whip 
is not once used; nothing but soft words and ca- 
Tesses, 
To make your Horse follow you. 

This seems a most difficult piece of training ; 
and at first I doubted if here Mr. Rarey did not 
make use of some occult means, such as the often- 
talked-of oil of rhodium. The explanation shows 
it to be as simple as it is a beautiful piece of train- 
ing. It is accomplished in a surprisingly short 
space of time. Mr. Rarey takes the horse, which 
is both bridled and haltered, into the inclosure, 
and, first caressing him a little, turns him, with 
the halter, toward him, and touches him very 
gently on the hips, with the long slender whip he 
always uses, saying at the same time, ‘“‘ Come 
along, boy!” in that steady and kind tone of voice 
which he knows best how to assume. The horse, 
feeling the whip, steps forward, close up to Mr. 
Rarey, who caresses him a little, moves forward 
again, and repeats the touch and the words. Each 
move of the horse is followed by acaress. Should 
he be very obtuse (for the whole operation is plainly 
an appeal to his sagacity) or refractory, he gets a 
few sharp cuts about the hind legs, the nerves of 
which in the horse, as in the school-boy, seem to 
have a close connection with the reflective organs. 
This will bring him to his senses; especially as 
he finds that moving at a particular time in the 
proper direction is followed by caresses—which 
seem to be very grateful to all horses. In from 
fifteen to twenty minutes Mr. Rarey makes the 
horse know the mere motion of the whip, and fol- 
low him about the stable, without its application, 
at the words of command When the lesson his 
been repeated in an open lot, the horse will follow 
you about, and run after you any where, even iu 
the street. 

About Balky Horses. 


Mr. Rarey asserts that the horse knows net!:’ 
naturally about balking—and that the -»’. 
which practices any of the various freaks ki wo 
under this name, does so either because bad miin- 
agement has led him into bad habits, or tec sue, 
though willing to obey, he docs not compreh-n i: 
what his master desiresof him. In all these cases, 
therefore, he maintains that the whip and the lor ! 
angry voice are entirely out of place, and ovly 
make bad worse. 

If the horse balks he isexcited. The first thing, 
therefore, is to go to his head, speak tq him kindly, 
pat and smooth him, and thus get him quieted 
down. The whip must not be shown atall. When 
he is calmed you can start your team. It is not a 
sudden jerk against the collar which moves the 
load, but asteady pressure. All kinds of violence, 
therefore, tend to the wrong course. The object is 
to start the horses even; and as the baiky horse 
generally plunges first, you are to keep him back 
gently till they can both take the strain together. 
A quick way to accomplish this— but not the 
surest way, Mr. Rarey says—is one I have my- 
self seen practiced in Ohio. This is to lift one force 
foot of the balky horse, and start the team. As he 
presses forward you let him have his foot, when he 
will almost always take the strain with his mate. 
A better way, according to Mr. Rarey, is to let the 
lines hang quite slack, get the horses calmed down, 
then stand in front of them, and turn them gently 
to the right without letting them bring a strain 
upon the traces. From this turn them as gently 
to the left. By this time they will be moving in 
unison, and, as you turn them again to the right, 
steady them in the collar, and they will go off to- 
gether easily. 

He advises to take half a day for curing a horse 
that has a Aabit of balking. You must put your 
balky horse beside a steady one, have check-lines 
uponthem, tie up all parts of the harness the clattes- 
ing of which might excite them, let them have their 
heads loose, and walk them up and down, stopping 
frequently and caressing the balky animal. When 
he starts and stops as you tell him, which will be 
very soon, you hitch the team to an empty wagon 
which is placed in a favorable position for starting. 
Shorten in the stay-chain of the steady horse a lit- 
tle, to let him get the first strain, then start ahead. 
You must watch your balky horse closely, and as 
soon as he appears at all excited stop and caress 
him. Always stop him before he motions to stop 
of his own accord. When they go along well 
drive them over a small hill, then over a larger 
one, and afterward add a load. If you are patient 
and careful you can make any horse pull true in 
this way, says Mr. Rarey. 

I believe the above account includes all the 
blunders that a horse makes naturally or through 
the stupidity of his driver. It is well to bear in 
mind that the horse will not do well if his driver is 
a greater brute than himself. He wants his mi*- 
ter to be his superior, and the main reason why 
Mr. Rarey is so astonishingly successful in subdu- 
ing even the most refractory brutes, is because he 
knows how to show them his superiority. I should 
add, that he masters a horse generally in from two 
to four hours (Powell, his most illustrious pre:«- 
cessor in horse-taming, allowed himself sixteen 
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hours), and that he requires not more than half or 
three quarters of an hour to handle any colt, wild 
from his native pastures, and have it running about 
the stable after him. Of course his pupils require 
longer time, having to proceed with more care and 
less confidence. But I am firmly convinced that 
any one who has more courage and common sense 
than his horse can do any thing with him that Mr, 
Rarey does. %. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Juper Jones of ——, Indiana, who never allows a 
chance for a joke to pass him, occupied the bench when 
it became necessary to obtain a juryman in a case in 
which L—— and B—— were employed as counsel. The 
former was an illiterate Hibernian, the latter decidedly 
German in his modes of expression. The sheriff pro- 
cveded to look round the room in search of a person to 
fill the vacant seat, when he espied a Dutch Jew and 
claimed him as his own, The Dutchman objected: 

“I can't unsthand goot Englese."” 

“ What did he say ?" said the Judge. 

“T can't unsthand Englese,” he repeated. 

“Take your seat,” cried the Judge, *‘ take your seat, 
hat's no excuse; you're not likely to hear any of it!" 

Under that decision he took his seat. Who will say 
that he was not as competent as any of the “intelligent 
jury?’ 

“If a dogge's tail is kut awf entirely, will it not in- 
terfere with his lowcowmowshun? “Not eggzactly; it 
might not effect his carriage, but 'twould entirely stop 
his waggin." 


Mrs. Rugg, a widow, having taken Sir Charles Price 
for her second husband, and being asked by a friend how 
she liked the change, replied: ** Oh, I have got rid of 
my old Rugg for a good Price." 











Aaron Burr's definition of law in general was, ** what- 
ever is boldly asserted and plausibly maintained :" his 
practice, ‘‘never to negotiate ina hurry." “ There isa 
maxim,” said he, “ ‘never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day.’ A better reading is, ‘never do to- 
day what you can do to-morrow,’ for something may oc- 
cur to make you regret your premature action.” 





Miss Lizzie Doten, the principal medium of Plymouth, 
has declared that she could not conscientiously speak 
again asa medium. She said that she feared she had 
been laboring under a delusion, and as she considered 
herself responsible to God for what her lips uttered, and 
for the influence which her words exerted upon those who 
heard her, she was unwilling to be made the medium of 
any other spirit than her own, ‘If,’ said she, ‘the 
Angel Gabriel should stand by my side, and ask me to 
deliver a message from him, I should reply, Gabriel, 
speak for yourself! Hereafter, I shall only address you 
in my own natural and conscious state." 





When the brave Corporal Caithness was asked, after 
the battle of Waterloo, if he was not afraid, he replied, 
* Afraid! why I was in all the battles of the Peninsula!” 
But having it explained to him, that the question merely 
related to a fear of losing the day, he said, *‘ Na, na! I 
didna fear that; I was only afraid we should be all kilt 
before we had time to win it!"* 





Tus H's.—There is nothing funnier in Cockney ver- 
nacular than Jeames's letter, when he is in doubt which 
to prefer of his two lady-loves, Mary Hann and Hangel- 
ina. He writes, “* There they stood together, them two 
young women, I don't know which is the andsomest. 
I cood'n help comparing them; and I cood'n help com- 
paring myself to a certain Hannimle I've read of, that 
found it difficklt to make a choice betwigst 2 Bundles of 
A.” 





ON THE GREAT *“ NOTHING TO WEAR" 
QUESTION. 

A wife, to dress 
In the mode, I guess, 

Picks a husband's bones quite clean, 
And poor Mr. Spratt 
Must cry “No fat!" 

As his wife will cri-no-line. 





he chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing but 
air, has, of all animals, the nimblest tongue.—Swi/ft. 





Sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 
Shak. re. 





THE SLEEP OF THE GRAVE. 
My love, she sleeps; oh, may her sleep 
As it is lasting, so be deep; 

Soft may the worms about her creep! 
I pray to God that she may lie 

For ever with unopened eye, 

While the dim-sheeted ghosts go by! 





A sick glutton sent for the doctor. 
appetite,” said he, in great alarm. 

** All the better,” said the doctor; “you'll be sure to 
dic if you recover it.” 


“IT have lost my 





A Drorpep L1iprt.—We have no desire to be acquaint- 
«1 with the man (beyond all doubt a bachelor) who per- 
p trated the following : 

‘* Nature, impartial in her ends 
When she made man the strongest, 
In justice, then, to make amends, 
Made woman's tongue the longest.” 





Some stupid says that “if a fee were charged to see 
‘he sun rise, nine-tenths of the world would be up in the 
morning.” 





A Pron_em ror MiLkMEN.—If twenty-seven inches of 
snow give three inches of water, how much milk will a 
cow give when fed upon turnips? Multiply the flakes 
by the hairs on the cow's tail, then divide the product 
by a turnip, add a pound of chalk, multiply the whole 
by the pump, and the total will be the answer. 





Movine ror A New TriaL.—Courting a second wife. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Monday, August 2, 1858. 


Tue Wholesale Produce Markets have been quite ac- 
tive for Flour, Wheat, and Corn, which have been in 
lively request for home use and for export at firmer 
pte, Receipts have been more extensive, yet receiv- 
= —_ not been eager to realize. Rye and Oats have 
a 7 age demand at buoyant rates. ...The trade 
Ss a : ce, and Teas has been moderately active at 

+ quotations. Sugars have been briskly inquired for 
-h. a i Last Lew the sales were un- 

2 avy, comprisi +180 ho; 1 
barrels, and 682 boxes. stems has ates ben 
freely dealt in, and it has advanced. ... Provisions have 
been more sought after, at firmer prices for Pork, Cut- 
meats, Lard, and Beef. ...Cotton has been quiet and lan- 
guid....Fish, Hay, Hops, Naval Stores, Oils, and To- 
bacco have been in moderate request... Seeds have at- 
tracted more attention. ...Wool has been less active 
The Dry Goods Trade exhibits a fair degree of vigor, all 
things considered. The demand is increasing from dis- 
tant Southern and Southwestern buyers, for staple goods, 
as well as for desirable goods of fancy fabrics. Supplies, 
especially of Prints, De Laines, Fancy Cassimeres, and 
Shawls, are ample and well assorted. Prices are gener- 
ally supported. Auction sales will commence this week. 
The Dry Goods imports during the week amounted to 





$2,979,675, against $3,968,316, the corresponding week 
of last year. ...The value of the imports since January 1 
reached $30,169,358 against $63,914,828, the same week 
last year. The movements in other commodities were 
moderate, and unproductive of any remarkable altera- 
tions....We append a revised list of the closing quota- 
tions for the leading articles: 















Ordinary to extra State Flour, per bbl. $410 @ $43 
Superfine to fancy Western do. ad 410 @ 430 
Extra Western Flour, per barrel...... 4295 @ 700 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 445 @ 650 
Super to Extra Canadian, per barrel... 435 @ 55 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel.. 499 @ 72 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 310 @ 870 
Corn Meal, per barrel............++ - 400 @ 430 
White Wheat, per bushel..... soseeee 108 @ 110 
Red Wheat, per bushel ............++ 8 @ 135 
Corn, per bushel .......... cecces $0} @ 106 
Tipe, BOT BOER ..ccccccccccecee ee 80 @ —_ 
Barley, per bushel......... cocsese 6) @ 65 
Western Oats, per bushel ............ 464 @ 474 
State Oats, per bushel.............+. ° 446 @ 47 
Jersey and Penn, Oats, per bushel.... 41 @ 45 
Southern Oats, per bushel...... eevece 32 @ 40 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 124@ 4 
Mess Pork, per barrel..... TTT TTT TTY — @ 1750 
Prime Pork, per barrel........++.+++ 400 @ — 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel........ 1100 @ 1175 
Prime Mess Beef, per tierce.......... 1900 @ 2200 
Beef Hams, per barrel ............... 1750 @ 1900 
Cut Meats, per pound........ . 6 @ 8i 
Lard, per pound...... ° ° lli@ ll; 
State Lutter, per pound.... 12 @ 22 
Western Butter, per pound.... 10 @ 16 
Cheese, per pound...........++ oe 4@ 8 
Rice, per 100 pounds...........++ «sss 300 @ 887} 
Rio Coffee, per pound. .........++.++ e 9% @ 11t 
Cuba Sugar, per pound ...........++ . 6+ @ 8t 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon............ 28 @ 3. 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound ....... tie 8) 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 4 @ oa 
Hyson Teas, per pound ............+ ° 27 @ 60 
Oolong Teas, per pound........ ° 80 @ 60 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon .. 246 25 
ee Te 5@ 
Hay, per 100 pounds............. 40 @ 70 
Tallow, per pound,............+. oe 2% @ _- 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... 362; @ — 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 44 @ 45 
Tar, por barked ..cccccecccces eeenesee 175 @ 200 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 150 @ 55 
Linseed Oil, per gallon....... Sesenge 2 @ 73 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ....... 64@ 15 
Seed Leal Tebaces ...cccccsccccecese 9 @ 35 
American Fleece Wool, per pound.... 27 @ 46 
“ Pulled Wool .......... eoee 2 @ 38 
Stocks of several Articles in New York about August 1. 
1857. 1858. 
Coffee, packages.......esssee0+ 113,583 35,863 
BEGHOR, DURINST 2c ccccccsccces +e e155,S70 134,543 
Leather, Sole, sides .. . 53 600 163,250 
Molasses, hogsheads .. 19,730 6,334 
ere 17,568 8,370 
rT rere 2.046 4,000 
Sugars, hogsheads.............. 109,695 30,569 
DUNE, DOB ss cecccccccscoseceve 34,046 6.5.0 
I ONIN s00s0s0056eneeesee 26.473 15,835 
Tobacco, Crude, bales ........+ - 7,738 11,002 


Freights continue quiet. For Liverpool — Cotton, 
3-16d. @ 7-32d. per pound; Flour, ts. 9d @ Is. 10}4, 
per barrel; Grain, 6¢d. per bushel; Heavy Goods, lis. 
6d. @ 22s. 6d. per ton. For other ports proportionate 
rates. The number of vessels of all classes in port on 
Saturday was 805. 

The Live Stock Markets last Wed'day were very heavy 
for Beeves, the supplies of which were unusually large, 
while the demand was moderate....Milch Cows were 
also plenty and depressed. ... Veal Calves were dull and 
lower, ...Sheep and Lambs have been more sought after 
at firmer prices....Swine were more abundant and less 
valuable. ...The reported receipts of Live Stocks during 
each of the last two weeks compares as follows: 


Week ending Week ending 
Y July 8. 







July 21. 
DOSTERs ccccccccesesccsccccs 3,279 4.574 
Milch Cows . ° 213 200 
Veal Calves........ ° 5s4 716 
Sheep and Lambs .... - 9,612 11,107 
BWIMD .ccccccccoscccccccces 5,732 5,995 


Of the Forty-fourth Street Market supply of Beeves 
last Wednesday there were received from 


Tilinois,.......2@18 | Iowa........ ooo 197 

+» 630 Pennsylvania... 107 
New York..... 341 | Cherokee ...... 63 
Kentucky...... 305 | Connecticut,... 42 
Indiana ...... - 291 . 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stozk at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Poor to premium Beeves, per pound ..$ 55 @ $ 9 
Common to ex. Milech Cows, per head. 2500 @ 6500 


Veal Calves, per pound ........++.++. @ + 

Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 250 @ 800 
“ “* per pound......... :'@ 

Live Swine, per pound............+++ 4@6 5 

Dressed ** -” cecccscsccoece 5 @ 6+ 

Roasting Pigs, each.........sessee002. 100 @ 200 


The Country Produce Markets have exhibited consid- 
erable activity, without any remarkable change in prices. 


Wuo0LEsaLe PRicEs OpTAINED bY Propucers at Wasi- 
INGTON MARKET. 














Cherries, per pound ........0-cccsces $ 4@8 12 
Plums, per box........ eeee - 40 @ — 
Currants, per pound ,......... 4@ 7 
Raspberries, per 100 baskets .. +. 400 @ 600 
Blackberries, per bushel ............. 83% @ 375 
- New Kochelle, per basket 10 @ 12} 
Huckleberries, per bushel............ 225 @ 275 
Apples, new, per barrel............+. 150 @ 250 
Peaches, per bushel. ........s.ccccees 175 @ 500 
String Beans, per bushel............ - 100 @ 110 
l’otatoes, new, per barrel..........++. 200 @ 275 
Onions, new, per barrel...........+++ 20 @ — 
“ * per 100 strings .. 350 @ 450 
New Carrots, per 100 bunches 225 @ 3800 
Cabbage, new, per 100... 200 @ 600 
Squashes, per bushel..... »- Be 75 
Green Corn, per 100 ears,........... ° 50 @ 100 
Watermelons, per 100,.......... 3000 @ 8000 
Nutmeg Melons, per 100... 500 @ 70 
Tomatoes, per bushel ..... coccsseeeee 150 @ — 
Cucumbers, per 100. ............0++ a nD @ _ 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 14 @ 15 
Eggs, Western, per dozen ......+.... 8 @ 10 
Chickens, per pair......... secce 37 @ 8T 
Fowls, per pound. - i@ 14 
Fowls, per pair. . - © e@ 1B 
Ducks, per pair ......... oneneceoosce 6 @ 12 
Spring Geese, each....... coecee cocoon 108 G&S 
Turkeys, per pound........ be — 
Pigeons, per dozen ..... eee 75 @ 200 
Woodcock, per dozen,....... pebeeene 800 @ 3850 
Snipe, Dowicher, per dozen ...... oo. 128 @ 175 
Snipe, Ox-eyes, per dozen,.........++ 6 @ 50 
Plover, per Goz0M ...0.....seeeeeeees 225 @ 275 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Franxuin Square, Monday, August 2, 1858. 

Tux foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last 
year: 
, Imports. Exports. 

Week ending July 31, 1858 $4,916,434, .. .$1,061,016 
Corresponding week, 1857 6,245,845.... 1,678,558 


Decrease thie year ....- &1,829.409 $617,542 | 








There were rather more foreign goods imported this 
week than usual; but we note but little increase of busi- 
ness save in the article of sugars, which are rather ac. 
tive at a shade higher prices. The movement in specie 
was light, the direct export being only about $300,000. 
There is no difference in the quotations for money to re- 
port. Foreign Exchange closes dull at the last reported 
rates. 

Stocks are somewhat better, though they closed dull 
and rather lower on Saturday. The following table will 
show the movement of the week : 















Monday, Saturday, 
July 26. July 31. 
Missouri 68... .cccesceeseees St Bd} 
Land grants........ 81 24 
Delaware and Huds 994 99} 
Pacific Mall....c.ccccccccvces 90% 89} 
Panama ° 112 
New York Central.... Sd} 
Berle .. ccccccocccceces 1st 
Hudson 29 
Harlem 11} 
Reading 50} 
Michigan Southera.......... 24 2at 
Michigan Central... coon 68 62 
91k STt ex div 
78 7s 
ait Sst 
( (i) 
4 4k 
Milwaukie and Mississippi... 17¢ lv 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IFE ILLUSTRATED 
is a First-CLass Famiry Newsrarer, designed 
to encourage a spirit of Horgz, MANLINESS, SELF-RELI- 
ancr, and Activity among the people; to illustrate 
Life in all its phases, and ought to be read by every 
Family. 
Pubsiisnep WEEKLY, at Two Dollars a year, by Fow- 
LER AND WELLS, No. 30S Broadway, New York. 





HUNT, WEBSTER & COV’S 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 
ARE THE BEST. 
469 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
EW HAND-BOOKS.—HOW TO WRITE 
—HOW TO TALK—HOW TO BEIMAVE—and 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS—bound in one large, hand- 
some volume, may be had, prepaid, by First Matt, for 


$1 50. Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No, 308 Broadway, New York. 








VALUABLE CURIOSITY sent by mail 
for 25 cts. Agents wanted. 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me, 





Inventors, look to your Interests! ! 
OW TO GET A PATENT, or tue Iy- 
VENTOR'S INsTRUCTOR. New Edition. Sent by 
bint Post, for 6 cents, or 2 three-cent stamps, By 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3008 Broadway, New York. 


R. MUNDE'S WATER-CURE AT FLOR- 
ENCE, MASS. (Three miles from the Northamp- 
ton Depot). Price for Patients $12 per week. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID 

FOR IT."—Take an Agency for our Publications, 

‘The Terms are such, there can be no possibility of Wes. 

Every Faminy will be glad to obtain some of them. 
For particulars address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS. 
The sweetest and really the most perfect 
BEAUTIFIER IN NATURE. 

This admirable preparation of Elder Flowers is very 
fragrant as a perfume. Elder Flowers have, from the 
earliest ages, been esteemed as a mild and harmless, yet 
most perfect beautifier of the Skin. Tan, Sun-burns, 
Freckles, Redness, &c., it will speedily and completely 
remove. 

CuiLpren.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly 
innocuous even to the youngest infant. 

Suavine.—It is valuable beyond any thing, annihila- 
ting every pimple and all roughness, rendering the skin 
soft and firm, preparing it so completely for the razor. 

Fairy Lotion.—Godfrey's Extract of Elder Flowers 
will be found beyond all praise, and needs only a trial to 
be approved. 

EUGENE DUPUY, Family Chemist, 
609 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

of Harrer & Broturrs’ Pusiications, with an 
Index and Classified Table of Contents, is now ready for 
distribution, and may be obtained gratuitously on appli- 
cation to the Publishers personally, or by letter inclosing 
Six Cents in Postage Stamps. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, de- 
signing to form Libraries or enrich their literary collec- 
tions, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, which will 
be found to comprise a large proportion of the standard 
and most esteemed works in English Literature—oom- 
PREHENDING MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES — 
which are offered, in most instances, at less than one half 
the cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to a reliable guide 
in forming the true estimate of literary productions, it is 
believed this Catalogue will prove especially valuable as 
a manual of reference, 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, when- 
ever books can not be obtained through any bookseller 
or local agent, applicati with remitt ould be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin 
Square, New Yo 


NATURAL LAW CONCERNING 
HEALTIL attempted to be explained. —If the 
drains are stopped, the land is overflowed; if the outlets 
for the waste matters of the blood are impeded, disease 
soon commences, When the natural outlets for the waste 
matters of the blood are closed or obstructed, disease at 
once makes its appearance. It may be headache, or dys- 
pepsia, or dizziness; or the mental impressions may be 
disordered ; or fever sets in, or scrofula or cancer com- 
mences, or — or worms are generated, or epilepsy 
comes on; or rheumatism or small-pox, dysentery or 
colic rack the body. Now Brandreth's pills seem to have 
been adapted by nature to remove all these difficulties; 
for while they can not injure, they are sufficiently pow- 
erful to open all the natural outlets for the blood's impu- 
rities to off, and the body is at once relieved from 
all oppression, and health lightens what disease had made 
dark. This is a simple process of nature restored, and 
yet how extensive the application. No disease, however 
acute or painful, none, however chronic, if sufficient vi- 
tality remains, but can be surely cured or greatly re- 
lieved, and life is often saved by its prompt adoption. 
Brandreth's pills, with full directions, are sold at 204 
Canal Street, Brandreth Building, at 25 cents per box, 
plain and sugar coated—the latter 13 cents per box, small 
size, Will dry every where. 























TO ADVERTISERS 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED part R, 
CIRCULATING IN EVERY SEcTION oF Tix UNION, 
Offers unusual inducements to those who desire to bring 

their business prominently before the community, 

1, Only a limited space is devoted to Advertisements, 

2. The character and diffusion of the circulation aro 
unequaled. 

8. The Paper is generally preserved for Binding. 

4, The Advertising Pages are rendered attractive, and 
ean not escape the attention of the reader. 

5. None but the most respectable class of Advertise- 
ments are admitted, 

6, The charges are not as large, proportionally, as 
those of any other Weekly or Daily Paper. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for Three Months or more, 

Tenms.—Fifty Cents a Line. 

NMARPER & BROTHERS. 
fost PLAIN SEMINARY 
FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

W. BE, BAM r ee Bille ccvcncconvasvcts Principal. 
A First Class Seminary, perfectly arranged, beautiful- 
ly located, and with an able corns of Teachers. 
Board and Tuition in Common English per Term of 
fourteen weeks, $95 00 if paid in advance. 
mj) en, August 23d. Winter Term opens, 
Address the Principal, Fort Plain, N.Y. 


SINGER'S NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINES,— No other sewing machine for family 
use ever equaled this, either as respects the beauty of the 
machine or the perfection and variety of its work. Call 
and examine it. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York, 


} ISS-ME-QUICK, 
THE FAVORITE PERFUME, 
Distilled from Fragrant 
TULIPS—— 
Kiss-me-quick, the Perfume, 
hiss-me-quick, the Sachet, 
Kiss-me-quick Soap. 
EUGENE DUPUY, Chemist and Family Druggist, 
609 Broadway. 

















OUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS and 
ARTIST'S COLORMEN, 
366 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, 
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SA soe SARSAPARILLA— 
Numerous certificates from persons of the highest 
respectability are the best evidence of its great value in 
the cure of diseases for which it is recommended. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 


A GORGEOUS NUMBER. 
} ety NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
A WINTER IN THE SOUTH, (Sizth Paper. 
Illustrated by Twenty Engravings. 
THE ROMANCE OF WYOMING, 
Illustrated by Fifteen Engravings, 
VAGABONDIZING IN BELGIUM, 
Illustrated by Ten Engravings. 
HOW THE MONEY GOES. 
OLIVE WINCHESTER WIGHT. By Lovisr Cuan- 
DLER MOULTON. 
wr" FREAKS OF FORTUNE, AND THEIR LEs- 
THE RED BRACELET. 
MY SISTER MARGARET. 
RATHER GHOSTLY. 
CRITICISMS ON ITALY. 
NOSES. 
THE QUIET HOME. 
THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tradéxernar. ; 

ILLusTRaTions.— A Vice-Queen.— A Rencontre in 
Fleet Street.—Four Head-Pieces, 

Cuaprer XXXIII. Contains a Soliloquy by Hester. 

Cuaprer XXXIV. In which Mr, Warrington treats 
the Company with Tea and a Ball. 

Cuarrer XXXV. Entanglementa . 

Cuaprer XXXVI. Which seems to mean Mischief. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. Books of the Month. 
EDITOR'S TABLE, 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

GUESSES AT THE TRUTH, 

Iu. ustrations. — Anxious Mother. — Preeocious 
Boy.— Young Lady.—Man about Town.—Careful House- 
keeper.—Romantic Maiden.—Boid Burglar.—roadway 
Dandy.—Trusting Wife;—Country Cousin.—Bank Di- 
rector.—Verdant Youth.—Polite Shopkeeper.—Assured 
Lover.—Tardy Traveler.—Foolish Tourist, 

FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

ILLusTRaTions.—Dinner Dress,—Lace Basquine,— 

Uuder-sSleeve.—Chemise, 








The Publishers of Harren's Naw Montnir Maga- 
zine refer to the Sixteea Volumes already issued as the 
best assurance that no labor or expense will be spared to 
render it worthy of the liberal support which it has re- 
ceived, They believe that the Magazine now embraces 
in its general plan every thing essential to an attractive 
literary miscellany, adapted to the wants of the Ameri- 
can Public. Its regular cireulation has not been dimin- 
ished even during the unexampled jal revulsion, 
which has proved disastrous to so many literary aud com- 
mercial enterprises; and they are assured from every 
quarter that the Magazine is recognized as a necessity 
rather than a luxury. They therefore annouuce no 
** New Features” for the future. They will continue to 
fill the Magazine with articles inculeating sound views 
in Life and Morals; leaving, as heretofore, the discus- 
sion of sectarian opinions in Religion, and sectional ques- 
tions in Politics to their own appropriate organs. Wiso 
men and true patriots upon points far more numer- 
ous than those upon which they differ. The object of 
the Magazine will be to unite rather than to separate 
the views and feelings of the people of different sections 
of our common country. 

The Publishers do not find it necessary or expedient 
to appeal to public attention by issuing ** Specimen Num- 
bers’ containing an unusual amount of matter or illus- 
trations, They intend that every number shall prove the 
Magazine to be the best and cheapest periodical pub- 
lished. It will contain a larger amount of matter, more 
numerous and better illustrations, printed in a better 
manner, than any other Monthly Magazine; and the 
Publishers are confident that it will deserve and receive 
the same cordial appreciation and liberal patronage 
which have been accorded to it during the Eight Years 
of its publication, 








TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ° ‘ - $3.00 
Two Copies for One Year , e . » 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Ciub of Tex Sus- 
SCRIBERB. 
The Postage upon “ Harper's Magazine’ must bo 
as at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
hirty-sic Cents Te 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 
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Selfish Old Dimity! he has settled his family in a delightful farmhouse among the mountains, 
only a mile and a quarter from the Railway Station; but, will you believe it? as he tramps over the 
country road, after a hard day’s work, on a warm evening, he does not appreciate the pleasures of a 
summer in the country. 


THE DELIGHTS OF SPENDING THE SUM 
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MER IN THE COUNTRY. 
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SCENE—Delicious Rural Retreat twenty-two miles from the City. 
Arpent Youre Wir. ‘Charles, have you brought the fruit? We haven't a thing for dessert.” 


Patient Husspanp. “ Here iteis.” 
Wire. ‘‘ And the tomatoes ?” 
Houssanp, ‘ Yes.” 

Wire. “ And the game ?” 


Huspanp. ‘All here. I left the order at Fulton Market this evening.” “a ; 
Wire. “Oh! that’s a dear good Charles. How people would live in the country if it weren't for 


Fulton Market and the Railway, I can’t imagine.” 
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First E.ecant Mama. “ How shocking this is !—The way Nurserymaids neglect the Children!” 
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Seconp Do. ‘Yes, dear! And I don’t see that any thing can be done. For what with Parties, and the time one naturally devotes to Dressing, and 


the numerous Calls one has to make, one can’t look after one’s own Children, you know!” 
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The children of the above. Time, 2 P.M., in August. 
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AMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
FIFTEEN and FIFTY dollars , mcd « 
SEWING MACHINES, 3 ke 
The Ftrreen Dottar Sewing Machine is the best 
ebeap machine ever offered to the Public. Fifteen min- 
utes only required to learn'to operate upon it. The Fifty 
Dollar Machine is warranted to excel all other family 
sewing machines. Wee the world to produce its 
equal! C. W. THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
_ PF Agents wanted. 


if Pann. — This day:is published in 1 
volume 12mo, beautifully illustrated, $1 50. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 
LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS; 
THe AQUARIUM IN AMERICA. 
By Anrave M. Epwarps. 
H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broapway, New Yor«. 
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# <A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK 

(WORTH FROM 26 CENTS TO $100 00. 
0 descriptive catalogue 

dutheese a larger collection and better variety of 

Standard, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellane- [ 

ous Books than that of any other book selling estab- 











lishment in the country; also, contains in- 
ducements than ever re offered, =e to 
address, Send for a Catalogue. 
D. W. EVANS, EVANS.& CO., Pu 


blishers, 
J. IL. PRESTON, 677 Broadway, N. Y. City. J 


‘6 {7ROOM & FOWLER’S” 
WALNUTjOIL MILITARY SHAVING SOAP, 
to suit the most fastidious. 
JOHN B. VROOM, ony maker, 72 Cherry St., N. Y. 





YSTIC HALL SEMINARY. The next 
Collegiate Year will commence September 8. A 
Gymnasium, horseback riding, swimming in the Mystic 
rivet (salt), &c., are enjoyed. Conditions of entrance 
may be known from the Catalogue, and Young Ladies 

will be received until vacancies are filled. 

MKS. T. P. SMITH, Principal. 
West Medford, Mass., near Boston. 


\ HEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
843 Broapway, New York, 

Received the highest Premiums awarded, 1857, by the 
American Institute, N. Y.; Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more; and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illinois, and Mic.- 
igan State Fairs. 

Send for a Circular, containing Editorial and Scien- 
tific opinions, Testimonials from persons of the highest 
social position, &c. 


SINGER'S IMPROVED SEWING MA- 

CHINE for ali manufacturing purposes.—To ascer- 

tain the immense superiority of SINGER'S machines, it 

is only necessary to inquire of any manufacturer or me- 

chanic who uses one. Send for a copy of SINGER & 

CO.'S Gazette, which will be supplied gratis. It gives 
full information on the subject. 

LM. SINGE & CO., 
No, 458 Broadway, New York. 


A * Sees PATENT $15 ann $25 SEW- 
ING MACHINE received the First Premium over 
Singer's and Wheeler & Wilson’s, at the State Fair, held 
at Buffalo, October 9th, 185T. 
The Cheapest and Best SEWING MACHINE in the 
market. 











Office, 408 Broapway, New York, 
Send for descriptive Circular. 
H. C. BURTMAN & CO., 
Sole Agent for the United States. 





INVENTORS—PATENTS—PATENTEES. 
ERSONS desiring to secure patents in the 
United States or Europe can receive full instruc- 
tions, free of charge, by addressing MUNN & CO., Ed- 

itors of the SorenTIFIO AMERICAN, New York City. 





CHRISTIAN INQUIRER. 
HE CHRISTIAN INQUIRER is pub- 
lished weekly in the City of New York, under the 
editorial charge of Rev. A. A. Livermore, assisted by the 
most eminent writers of the Unitarian denomination. It 
is designed to be fresh, fearless, and reverent, a family 
religious newspaper of liberal thought and the most ad- 
vanced Christian tone, Texms.—Delivered by carrier, 
$2 50, or by mail, $2 00 perannum. Address Christian 
Inquirer, 111 Broadway, New York. 
The courteous and able organ of the Unitarian denom- 
ination in this city.—N. Y. ibune. 
A model paper.— Boston Journal. 
One of the best religious newspapers published in 
America.—Boston Transcript. 
One of the ablest Unitarian journals in the country.— 
N. Y. Daily News. 
One of the ablest religious newspapers published in 
America.— Yonkers Herald. 
The ably conducted organ of our Unitarian fellow 
Christians.—Montreal Herald. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 








Five Cents a Numper; $2 50 a Yuan. 





TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY.. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year, . . . . . . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . ... . 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . . . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . - 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TwELvs 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIDERS. 
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